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PREFACE. 



The following Elementary Treatise on Grammar owes 
its existence to a plan which the Author adopted several 
years since of reading carefully the best Works on Uni- 
versal Grammar in the English Language. He had pre- 
viously been dissatisfied with Lindley Murray's Grammar 
and Exercises, as Class Books, which he had used for 
many years ; and he could not view without disfavour the 
petulance and dogmatism which disfigure some later Gram- 
mars, compiled in a great measure from Murray's Works. 
The spirit of self-sufficiency so largely infused in some of 
these Grammars has had an injurious effect on many 
Teachers themselves, in extinguishing the desire of 
obtaining further knowledge, from the persuasion that 
no more was needed. A perfect Treatise on English 
Grammar does not exists because the language is itself 
mutable and progressive. All that a grammatical 
treatise can effect is to assist and induce the learner 
to study the English language for himself. The Teacher, 
in order to obtain a competent knowledge of his sub- 
ject, must derive his information from every available 
source ; he ought to commit his thoughts to writing, — by 
which he would soon 'Mcarn to know horn liiii^ t^xuV 
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knoum ; to see all others faults and feel his own" By 
these means he would acquire an interest in his subject, 
and feel a pleasure in Teaching, which he never could 
derive from the mere use of School books. 

The publication of so many elementary school books, 
written by men of character and talents, is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. Many branches of useful 
knowledge, formerly locked up in expensive Works, in- 
accessible to the tradesman, and delivered in language 
unintelligible to the young, are now presented to the 
public in a compendious size, and at small expense. 
There is at the present time, rather a tendency to verge 
to the opposite extreme ; we have Primers and Catechisms 
of Language and Science, whose chief utility is to teach 
little, and to foster a spirit of self-conceit. 

Of the Works from which the author has derived much 
information and assistance, the furst acknowledgment is 
due to Sir John Stoddart's masterly Treatise on Universal 
Grammar, — one of the Treatises in the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana. Every English Teacher should study this 
valuable Essay, which has lately been printed in a portable 
volume. 

Tn the department of Etymology the author has been 
much indebted to the Introduction and Grammar prefixed 
to Dr Noah Webster's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; to Dr Crombie's Work on Etymology and Syntax ; 
as well as to a variety of other sources, — of which 
Kichardson's English Dictionary ought to be particular- 
ised, and the unostentatious but valuable Dictionary of 
Dr Reid. 

Other Works which have been consulted, are Harris's 
Hermes, or a Treatise on Universal Grammar, — a piece 
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of admirable Philosopliy ; Booth's Analytical Dictionary 
of the English Language ; Tooke's Diversions of Parley ; 
Dr Latham's Work on the English Language ; Arnold's 
Grammar for Classical Schools ; Connon's System of 
English Grammar ; and Crabbe's Dictionary of Synonymes 
in Quarto, 

In deliyering his book to the Scholastic Profession and 
to the Public, the Author desires that it may be received 
with forbearance, — as the Contribution of one who has 
laboured nearly fifty years in the instruction of youth. 

Meadowside Academy, 
Dundee, August, 1852. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



LANGUAGE. 

The purpose of language is to communicate our thoughts. 
Words are the elements of language ; and, whether spoken 
or written, they are the expression of our thoughts. 

Vocal language is the articulate sounds of the human 
voice. Written language consists of written or printed 
characters presented to the sight. 

Language is a very imperfect expression of thought, though it is the most 
wonderful, the most delightful of the arts taught by nature and reason. In- 
stead of conveying knowledge, as is commonly said, the most perfect language 
can only enable us in many cases to suggest hints, or to originate a similar 
train of thought in the minds of others. In this respect the effect of words 
hears a resemblance to the stimulus given to the memory and imagination by 
an outline or shadow,— exhibiting the profile of a countenance familiar to the 
senses. The mechanism of speech is hence much less wonderful than the 
mechanism which it puts in motion behind the sceae. — Stewart on the Mind. 

The blind are taught to read by means of embossed 
characters, which they discriminate by the delicate sense 
of feeling in the points of the fingers. 

The deaf and dumb are taught by means of an alphabet of visible signs to 
express their ideas and feelings, as we see done by school-boys, who, for their 
amusement, denote the different letters by certain conformations and move- 
ments of the fingers. Such a language is useless in the dark, or when, the ^'c- 
son we are conversing with is removed lo ^ dva^axv^ift, \w «i.^'«'3 x'ss^'w's.^-, 
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cmdQjie ttgnt potteis important and saperior adnuttage*, in eonseqnenoe of 
the wonderful adaptation of our powers of articulation to the perceptiTe 
powers of the human ear. Dr Gregory states that two thousand letters, when 
combined into words, may be pronounced in a minute of time, so tluit the 
sound of each letter may be distinctly heard. The endless Tariety of modifi- 
cations of which the voice is capable enable us to add the expressiveness of 
natural signs to the conventional meaning of arbitrary words — ^while its musi- 
cal modulations render language a vehicle oi pleasure as well as information. 
— <S2eioart on the Mind, 

Grammar teaches us to express our thoughts in appro- 
priate language. The term grammar is derived from the 
Greek word gramma, a letter. 

Universal Grammar treats of the principles which are common to all 
languages; but as every language has pecaliarities of structure or usage 
which distinguish it from other languages, each language requires a separaie 
and particular grammar temho&s^^S its peculiarities with the general prin- 
ciples of language. Hence, 

The study of the structure and usages of the English 
Janguage constitutes English Gbammab. 

OBTHOOBAFHT. 

The first part of grammar is Orthography, which treats 
of the correct spelling of words according to the analogy 
of the language, and the practice of the best writers. 

The word orthography is derived from the Greek words, 
orthos, right, and graphs, writing ; that is, correct spelling. 
Correct orthography is acquired by constant and carefid 
training in youth, and by frequent exercises in Dictation 
and Composition. 

Words are composed of letters, of which there are 
twenty-six in the English language — ^A a, B b, C c, D d, 
E e, F f, G g, H h, I i, J j, K k, L 1, M m, N n, O o, 
P p, a q, R r, S 8, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

The Latin ef, Sf, is and \Sfe.,et cdera* and the rest. The word aifhabd is 
formed by the union of aXpha^ beta, the names of the first two letters of the 
Oreeic alphabet. 

Letters are classed into vowels and consonants. There 
are seven vowels — a, e, i, o, u, w, y. A, E, O, are pure 
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sounds. I, U, are compownd sounds when pronounced 
with their name sound. W and Y are consonants when 
placed at the beginning of words or syllables, as watery 
war; yeaty yon. When u is the initial letter of a word 
or syllable, and pronounced with its name sound, it takes 
the numeral particle a, and not an, before it ; and may be 
regarded as much a consonant as y in you. 

Yowd ia derived from oMoMr (£«Mii), Tocal, iotmding. 

The other nineteen letters of the Alphabet are conson- 
ants. They are so called because they can be sounded 
only in connection with a vowel. 

In strict propriety, consonants should be named arti- 
culaiionSy because they are the closings or junctions of the 
organs of speech which precede and follow the opening 
of the organs with which the vowel sounds are uttered. 
The consonants begin aud end syllables ; and their use is 
to determine the manner of beginning or ending the vocal 
sounds. 

The word letters, thongh orlgiiially applied to the characters of the alpha- 
bet, has other significations. A man of letters is a learned man. Bdtu 
UUbret (French) means elegant literature ; and UUert are written epistles sent 
to correspondents. 

The languages of Europe are read from the left to the right hand side of 
the page. The Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian iangoages are read from right 
to left. The Chinese language is written in perpendicular colunws like the 
eolomns in a spelling-book. 

Syllablbs.— A syllable consists of as many letters as 
are pronounced by one articulation. When words are 
divided into syllables, the letters should be collocated as 
they are united in correct pronunciation. When a word 
of two or more syllables has to be divided at the end of a 
line for want of room, the division should be made at the 
end of a syllable. A word of one syllable should never 
be divided. No part of a word showVi \i^ \!c^i^^ 
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except when an omission has taken place ; then a caret (A) 
should be placed underneath the omission to point it out. 

Poifd <mi the vowdt and contonantt in bat, may, oar, wan, chin, eye, yea, 
ewe, you, way, us, we, stone, ass, moon, boar, fowl, wish, one, this, thongfa, 
feather, tea, Ann, John, strength, abstemiously, pair, reap, pea, unit, ounce, 
air, Zeno, succour, Heaven, George, chimney, peace. 

Divide into tpUaJbks parent, mother, cannot, attend, commit, tenor, dig- 
ging, collar, rotten, accept, illegal, affair, sudden, asses, cinder, cedar, early, 
cooling, ailing, suspicion, strength, airy, breadth, phthisic, Thomas, Alex- 
ander, Victoria, condescend, becoming, humility, jaundice. Jocularly, men- 
dacious, renovation, sixpence, Aberdeen, Barbara, covetousness, degenerate, 
flagellation, paregoric, rixdoUar, rigbtoousness, robbery, civility, careless- 
ness, frugality, Glasgow, consciousness, Ayr, Dunse, beau, pique, critique, 
unique, cynic, hydrophobia. 

ETYMOLOGY, 

Or the Derivation and Classification of Words. 

There are in English Eight Classes of Words or Parts 
of Speech, — ^Nouns or names, Adjectives or qualities. Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and 
Interjections. 

Nouns or Names : The name of every person, place, 
or thing that exists, or of whatever is conceived to exist, 
is a Noun. Nouns may be arranged in three classes. 
1. Objects perceived by our senses ; we see a man, we hear 
a noise, we smell the odour of a rose, we taste sugar, we 
touch a book : whatever we see, or hear, or smell, or taste, 
or totich, is a Noun. 2. Objects that exist beyond the 
reach of our senses, but of which we form an idea by 
reading of them, or hearing them described. An idea is 
a picture which the mind naturally forms when we read 
or hear a description of any thing. 

We thus form an idea of a whale, of a mountain, as 
Etna, of a water-spout, or of the tunnel under the Thames. 
We in the same manner form an idea of an action or 
event, as of Samson carrying away the gates of Gaza, of 
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the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, and of David 
killing Goliath. 3. Abstract nouns express the properties 
of nouns without regarding the subjects in which they 
exist; as, whiteness, hardness, roundness, which terms 
are applicable to all objects that are white, hard, or round. 
Abstract nouns, therefore, include species or classes of 
things possessing in common a similar quality or pro- 
perty; as, bravery in soldiers, hardness in stones and 
metals, agility in moiik&^^, fluidity in liquids. 

Nouns are distinguished as propek or common. 
Proper names are exclusively applied to individuals, as, 
John, Mary, Charles, Ann. Proper names include the 
names of cities, as, London, Paris ; of countries, as, Eng- 
land, Italy ; of continents, as, Asia, America ; of islands, 
as, Great Britain, Ireland ; of mountains, as, Vesuvius, 
the Alps ; of rivers, as, the Thames, the Gahges ; of oceans, 
as, the Atlantic, the Pacific ; of seas, as, the Caspian, the 
TeUow Sea ; of streets, as, Cheapside, George's Street ; of 
ships, as, the Victoria, the Black Eagle, &c. Royal 
palaces and public buildings, having special names, are 
classed with proper nouns, as, Windsor Castle, the Bank 
of England, St Paul's Cathedral. 

All proper names should be written with an initial 
capital letter. 

Proper names of persons require a distinctive designa- 
tion, as, Paul the Apostle, William the Conqueror, Con- 
stantino the Great, Edward the First. The names of 
very eminent men, as, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, 
Columbus, require no distinctive appendage. When more 
than one person has a common designation, as, the 
Caesars, Emperors of Rome, the Edwards and Henrys, 
Kings of England, and the Jameses, Kings of Scotland, 
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and family surnames, as, the Camerons, the Gordons, the 
Stewarts, they retain their distinction of proper names. 

The designations of memorable events and memorable 
epochs are classed among proper names, as, the Deluge, 
the Captivity, the Christian era, the Reformation. 

Common names include every individual of a elasSf 
ipecieSy order, kind, or prqfemon. Thus, a philosopher is 
one of a class, a man is one of a species, a nobleman is one 
of an order, a salmon is a kind of fish, a lawyer is one of 
a profession. 

Distinguish the common and proper names, Perth, Tay, city, river, town, 
Forfarshire, John, Dundee, county, town, burgh, Victoria, Albert, queoi^ 
prince, James, Emilia, woman, man, child. Majesty, sovereign, king, 
France, Oaul, monarchy, republic, liingdom. Pacific, Atlantic, ocean, sea, 
lake, bay, Red Sea, Yellow Sea, White Sea, Black Sea, gulf, strait, cape, 
Baltic, Finland, Alexander, general, conqueror, VITellington, hero, com- 
mander, Alps, mountains, hills, island, continent, promontory, isthmus, 
Borneo, Java, Ireland, Great Britain, America, Asia, stars, planets, comets, 
sun, moon, Jupiter, Venus, Neptune, Sirius, sky, clouds, rain, wind, daj» 
night, summer, winter, cold, heat, Jordan, Ganges, whale, elephant, mam- 
moth, eagle, eondor, bird, beast, mouse, wren, humming bird, a ship, a 
barque, a sloop, a steamer, a boat, the brig Alexander, the line-of-battle 
ship the Thunderer, the Amazon steam frigate, virtue, vice, gold, silver, 
brass, metals, blue, green, colour, hardness, softness, stupidity, cleverness,, 
activity, laziness, rewards, punishments. 

NUMBER. 

English nouns are of two numbers — ^the singular, which 
denotes one, as, hand; and the plural, which denotes two 
or any greater nuniber, as, hands. 

The singular denotes an individual, or a collection of 
individuals united in a body — as, a dog, a school, a com- 
pany, a society, a dozen, a score. The singular is there- 
fore definite and precise. The plural is quite indefinite, 
unless it is conjoined with a numeral adjective — as, two 
hands, three books, five pounds, a hundred men, a thou- 
sand miles. 
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In the Hebrew and tbe G(reek Uuiguages there is a dual number (from duo^ 
tew), signifying that only two are spolcen of. In English there are a few 
words that strictly imply dmoKtif^ as, brace, couple, pair, botli. 

Collective nouns, representing many individuals con- 
gregated together, are singular or plural as they convey 
uniiy or plurality of idea — as, 9, flock of sheep, %swarm of 
bees, a fleet of ships, a mtUtitude of people, the General 
uisseffibly. 

Proper names have no plural. But family designations, 
denoting the members collectively, are pluraUzed — as, the 
Bonrbons, the EjisseUs, the Douglasses. 

Formation of the Plural : The plural number is gene- 
rally formed by adding the letter s to the singular, when 
the s smoothly unites with the last letter or syllable — as, 
hand, hands ; stone, stones ; house, houses. 

Singular nouns ending with x, sh, and ss, take es in the 
plural — as, fox, foxes ; wish, wishes ; mass, masses. 
Nouns ending with ch softy add es, as in coach, coaches ; 
but when ch are sounded like k, as in monarch, s only is 
added, as monarchs ; patriarch, patriarchs. 

Nouns ending with preceded by a consonant, add es 
in the plural — as, hero, heroes ; but canto, folio, grotto, 
junto, portico, quarto, solo, tyro, have s only added in the 
plural. 

Nouns ending with y after a consonant form their plural 
by omitting y, and adding ies — as, duty, duties ; fly, flies ; 
sky, skies. 

Nouns ending with ay, ey, and oy take only s — as, de- 
lay, delays ; valley, valleys ; journey, journeys ; joy, joys ; 
money, moneys. 

A few names ending with/<? in the singular change the 
f into V in the plural — ^as, knife, knives ; life, lives ; wife, 
wives ; — other nouns ending with f change it into v, and 
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add ea in the plural — as, beef, beeves ; calf, calves ; half, 
halves; leaf, leaves; loaf, loaves; self, selves; sheaf, 
sheaves ; shelf, shelves ; thief, thieves ; wharf, wharves ; 
wolf, wolves. 

The following nouns ending with f or ff have their 
plural in s — as, brief, chief, fief, grief, handkerchief, dwarf, 
fife, gulf, hoof, proof, roof, reproof, safe, scurf, strife, turf; 
cliff, cuff, muif, puff, ruff, sheriff, skiff, snuff, whiff, stuff. 

Some nouns derived from the Saxon language have 
their plural in en — as, alderman, aldermen ; child, child- 
ren ; footman, footmen ; man, men ; ox, oxen ; statesman, 
statesmen ; woman, women. Other nouns, irregular in 
the formation of their plurals, are — ^foot, feet; goose, 
geese ; louse, lice ; mouse, mice ; tooth, teeth ; Sec. 

Some nouns vary the plural when there is a change of 
signification; thus, — 

Singular. Plurai.. 

Brother, denoting a fomily connection, has Brothers. 

Brother, a member of a society or profession. Brethren. 

Die, a stamp for coining. Dies. 

Die, a small cube used in gaming, Dice. 

Genius, a person of great talents. Geniuses. 

Genius, a fabulous spirit, Genii. 

Index, a table of contents. Indexes. 

Index, a term used in algebra. Indices. 

Penny, a coin, Pennies. 

Penny, value of coins in computation. Pence. 

Pea, a single seed. Peas. 

Pea, when a heap or mass is meant. Pease. 

Some common names are used only in the singular — 
as, barley, flax, hemp, rye, flour, sloth, pride, pitch ; also 
the names of metals — as, gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, zinc, antimony, bismuth, quicksilver. Words, origi- 
nally used in the singular, admit of the plural form when, 
in the progress of improvement, the ideas they represent 
are found to have specific varieties. For example, wheat 
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was originally singular, but since varieties of this grain 
are known to exist, it is quite correct to use the plural 
wheats, when such varieties are indicated. The same re- 
mark is applicable to the words fern, clay, marl, sugar, 
cotton, 8cc., which formerly were limited to the singular 
number. 

There are other irregular names which denote plurality 
without a plural termination — as cattle, sheep, swine, 
deer, kine, hose, carp, perch, salmon, trout, &c. The 
YfoxdiJUh has a plural, but it is generally used without the 
plural termination — as, "the fah reposed in seas and 
crystal floods." 

Another class of irregular nouns consists of words which 
have the plural termination only, and they require corres- 
ponding verbs in the plural number. Of this class are — 
annuals, archives, ashes, assets, bowels, breeches, com- 
passes, clothes, calends, drawers {under clothing), dregs, 
embers, entrails, fetters, goods, hatches, ides, lees, letters 
{polite learning), manners {behaviour), matins, nippers, 
orgies, pincers, snuffers, shears, scissors, shambles, tid- 
ings, tongs, thanks, vespers, vitals, victuals, wages. 

Names of sciences, each of which comprehends an entire 
system, do not convey the idea of plurality ; they are, 
therefore, construed as of the singular number, — as, acou- 
stics, analytics, catoptrics, conies, dioptrics, economics, 
ethics, hydraulics, hydrostatics, mathematics, pneumatics, 
physics, .politics, statics, statistics, tactics, &c. In this 
class may likewise be included — news, the public {meaning 
the community), gallows, alms, amends, measles. Fains, 
when preceded by mtich, is always singular. Odds and 
mean>8 are used both in the singular and plural. Cannon, 
shot, sail, horse, foot, cavab-y, infantry, are used in the plural. 
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Nouns which have been adopted into the English 
language from foreign languages retain their original 
plurals. 



Singular. 


From the Hsbrbw. 


Ptural 


Cherub, ) 
Seraph, ) 


a celestial spirit, 

From the Grkbk. 


Chembtm. 
Seraphim. 


Antithesis, 


opposition of words or sentiments. 


Antitheses. 


Automaton, 


a mechanical figure, 


Automata. 


Basis, 


the foundation, first principle, 


Bases. 


Criterion, 


a rule or principle of judging, 


Criteria. 


Crisis, 


a critical point of time that decides. 


Crises. 


Ellipsis, 


an omission or defect. 


Ellipses. 


Hypothesis, 


a proposition assumed without proof. Hypotheses. 


Metamorphosis, 


change of form or being. 


Metamorphoses. 


Phenomenon, 


literally an appearance, 


Phenomena. 


Thesis, 


a proposition advanced and defended, 
From the Latin. 


, Theses. 


Animalcttlum, 


a very small animal. 


Antmalcula. 


Apex, 


the point, or summit angle. 


Apices. 


Appendix, 


a supplement, an addition. 


Appendices. 


Arcanum, 


a secret, hidden thing, ' 


Arcana. 


Axis, 


the line on which a sphere revolves. 


Axes. 


Calx, 


lime, chalk. 


Calces. 


Dattmi, 


something given or admitted. 


Data, 


Desideratum, 


a desired improvement. 


Desiderata. 


Effluvium, 


a smell. 


Effluvia. 


Erratum, 


an error in printing, 


Errata. 


Focus, 


a central point. 


Foci. 


Genus, 


a kind or sort, including various species Genera. 


Ignis fatuus. 


a flickering light seen in marshes. 


Ignes fatui. 


Lamina, 


a thin plate. 


Laminse. 


Magus, 


a Persian philosopher. 


Magi. 


Medium 


middle, means of communication. 


Media. 


Memorandum, 


a note to help the memory. 


Memoranda. 


Radius, 


half the diameter of a circle. 


Badii. 


Stimulus, 


a spur to active exertion. 


StimuU. 


stratum. 


a layer, a bed of minerals. 


Strata. 


Vertex, 


the top, upper extremity, 


Vertices. 


Vortex, 


a whlripool. 

From the French. 


Vortices. 


Beau, 


a fop, 


Beaux. 


Monsieur, 


master, Mr, 


Messieurs. 



From the Italian. 

Bandit or Banditto, a robber, an outlaw. Banditti. 

Dilettante, a promoter of the fine arts, Dilettanti. 

Virtuoso, one skilled in rare and curious things. Virtuosi. 
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Repeat the plural of man, boy, fire, house, hand, father, 
uncle, desk, paper, dozen, mouse, fox, child, mass, couch, 
hero, monarch, duty, chimney, city, cry, knife, wife, wo- 
man, foot, chief, thief, loaf, goose, calf, foot, tooth, staff, 
nmff, stuff, half, snuff, wolf, sow, deer, sheep, leaf, joy, 
hundred, thousand, million, sex, beau, crow, journey, 
valley, wish, tyro, grotto, salmon. 

0/ %dhat numi)er are the /(Mowing nouns, — Dregs, scissors, snuffers, ashes, 
lees, annals, matins, compasses, goods, victuals, thanks, tongs, embers, 
archives, acoustics, politics, mathematics, news, gallows, cannon, cavalry, 
infantry, much pains, alms, the public, ethics. 

GENDEB. 

Gender is the distinction of sex. In English there are 
but two genders, — the male or masculine, and the female 
or feminine. These two genders include all animals, and 
almost all plants ; every thing possessed of animal and 
vegetable life. Hence every noun which is not masculine 
or feminine is neuter; that is, it is neither male nor 
female. 

The English is almost the only language which, with regard to sex, follows 
the distinction made by nature. In the French language, as well as in other 
tongues, every npun is either male or female. Hand in French is feminine, 
arm is maeculine ,• pen is /hninine, paper is mcuaUine. As the term gender 
relates to sex, it is improper to designate the neuter a gender, because it is 
an entire absence of sex. 

Some general terms — as, parent, friend, cousin, scholar, 
student, reader, hearer, and terms denoting species of 
animals, as, the dog, the hare, the elephant, should be 
classed as indeterminate nouns with regard to sex. When 
the gender of animals is not specified, they are usually 
classed under the neuter ; as, the bird flew to its nest. 

Although the English language correctly considers 
things without life as neuter, the imagination, by an easy 
analogy, attributes the masculine or feminine gender to 
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inanimate objects. On this fiction, called personification, 
depends much of the descriptive beauty of poetry. We 
thus give the functions of life to objects inanimate ; we 
elevate them to the rank of sentient beings ; we enliven 
and elevate our style, and communicate to our composi- 
tions beauty, grandeur, and power. In general, those 
objects which are remarkable for their strength and power 
of imparting are masculine — as, sleep, death, love, sun, 
time ; and those objects which are remarkable for delicacy, 
beauty, and productiveness are feminine — as, nature, for- 
tune, fancy, the moon, the soul, philosophy, ship, &c. Of 
the seasons, spring is feminine ; summer, autumn, winter 
are masculine. 

iLLunriiATioNs. — ** IndoB or Ganges rolling hit broad wave." 
*' The norih-eagi spends hit rage." 
** Death waves hit mighty wand, and paralyzes all." 
** When lieep seals the eyes of mortals, he acts as a goardlan angel to the 
wretched." 
'* Nature is the mother of all things." 

** Now mom her rosy steps in the eastern clime advancing," dec. 
** The tun darts hit scorching rays ; the moon sheds her pale light." 

As ships are by a figure of speech put in the feminine, 
it is absurd to give them masculine names — as, the Royal 
George, with her crew, sunk in deep water. The Hercules 
foundered at sea ; site overset and lost most of her men. 

In English there are three modes of distingi ashing the 

sexes. 

I. By different words, — 



Male. 



Female. 



Male. 



Female. 



Bachelor 


Maid, spinster 


Cock 


Hen 


Beau 


Belle 


Colt 


Filly 


Boar 


Sow 


Dog 


Bitch 


Boy 


Girl 


Drake 


Duck 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Earl 


Countess 


Brother 


Sister 


Father 


Mother 


Buck 


Doe 


Friar, monk 


Nun 


Bull 


Cow 


Gaffer 


Gammer 


Bullock 


Heifer 


Gander 


Goose 





GENDER. 




MaU. 


Fenlale. 


Male. 


Female. 


Gentleman 


Lady 


Nephew 


Niece 


Hart 


Roe 


Ram 


Ewe 


Hone 


Mare 


Singer 


Songstress 


Husband 


Wife 


Sir 


Madam 


King 


Queen 


Sloven 


Slut 


Lad 


Lass 


Son 


Daughter 


Lord 


Lady 


Stag 


Hind 


Man 


Woman 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Master 


Mistress 


Widower 


Widow 


Milter 


Spawner 


Wizard 


Witch 
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ir. By a change of termination, - 



Male, 



Female. 



Male. 



Female. 



Abbot 


Abbess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Actor 


Actress 


Inventor 


Inventress 


Administrator 


Administratrix 


Jew 


Jewess 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


Lion 


Lioness 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Margrave 


Margravine 


Author 


Authoress 


Marquis 


Marchioness 


Baron 


Baroness 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Benefactor 


Benefactress 


Patron 


Patroness 


Chanter 


Chantress 


Peer 


Peeress 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Poet 


Poetess 


Count 


Countess 


Priest 


Priestess 


Czar 


Czarina 


Prince 


Princess 


Dauphin 


Dauphiness 


Prior 


Prioress 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Director 


Directrix 


Protector 


Protectress 


Duke 


Duchess 


Seamster 


Seamstress 


Elector 


Electress 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Emperor 


Empress 


Songster 


Songstress 


Enchanter 


Enchantress 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Executor 


Executrix 


Sultan 


Sultana 


Fornicator 


Fomicatrix 


Testator 


Testatrix 


Giant 


Giantess 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Governor 


Governess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Heir 


Heiress 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Heritor 


Heritrix 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hero 


Heroine 


Votary 


Votaress 


Host 


Hostess 







From this list it appears that the feminine terminations 
most frequently used are ess, ix, a, ina, ine. The termi- 
nation ix is of Latin origin j a, ina, ine, are also of foreign 
origin. 
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III. By prefixing a word indicative of sex, — 

Male, FemaU. Male. Flemale. 

He-goat She-gcwt Coek-apmmw fUn-afagnm 

Mao-Mrranft Maid-Mnrant Male-diild Ffwwln rhild 

Observe that goat, servant, sparrow, child, express a 
kind or species only, without reference to sex; whidi 
makes the prefix indispensable when sex is to be indicated. 

Of what gender are king, mare, gander, brother, bride, 
lord, sister, slut, milter, goose, boar, girl, duck, horse, 
aunt, gaffer, colt, heifer, hen, buck, belle, hart, bride- 
groom, boy, filly, cock, witch, sir, spawner, son, firiar, doe, 
cow, heiress, shepherd, empress, count, authoress, poet, 
mayoress, giant, duke, baroness, Jew, votaress, czarina, 
arbiter, dauphiness, priest, executrix, poet, tutoress, bene- 
factor, governess, lion, inventor, marchioness, ambassador. 

CASE. 

By the cases of nouns is meant their relation to each 
other ; as also their connection with verbs as agents or 
objects. It follows that cases are essential to language, 
as without them no language could answer the purpose 
for which it was formed. Very few names stand alone 
and independent of other words. A house, a ship, a tree, 
are mere names ; my father's house, the tree of knowledge, 
a ship of war, are the same words in close relation with 
other names. 

The term case is derived from the Latin conw, which dgnifies the fidling 
from a perpendicular line ; and from this deflection, consisting of several de- 
grees, lias originated the declension of nouns. Thus the simple notion of the 
noun is expressed by an upright straight line, as 1 ; the other cases are ex- 
pressed by lines deflecting or declining, as in the letter V. This is the origin 
of the term dedention when applied to the cases of nouns and pronouns. 

The Greek and Latin languages among the ancients, 
and the German language among the moderns, have their 
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various cases denoted by a difference of termination ; the 
English language has only one case (the possessive) de- 
noted by the affix, 's. 

There are in English three cases — the nominative, from 
the Latin nominare, to name ; the objective ; and the posses- 
sive. The nominative is the actor, or the subject of the 
action or aflirmation; the objective is the object which 
suffers or endures the action. These cases are ascertained 
by their position and relation only. 

The possessive case denotes the relation of otonership 
or possession, and is distinguished by having 's added to 
the noun— as, John's house ; that is, the house of which 
John is the owner or possessor. The same relation may 
be expressed by prefixing the preposition o/^to the noun ; 
as, the house of John, 

Although, in many instances, both these forms of the 
possessive have an equivalent meaning, there are nume- 
rous instances in which the possessive termination 's can- 
not be substituted for the noun with the preposition of 
prefixed. Thus it may be properly said, I speak of Buo- 
naparte, I read of Wellington ; but it cannot, as an equi- 
valent, be said, I speak Buonaparte's, or, I read Welling- 
ton's. Cloth of wool, a cup of water, cannot be expressed 
wool's cloth, water's cup. An idea of an angel is not 
equivalent to an angel's idea, nor the House of Lords to 
the Lords' house. In these instances of does not strictly 
signify possession ; it denotes consisting of or in, concern- 
ing^ &c. 

Li some circumstances a double possessive is formed ; 
as, " the laws of gravitation were a discovery of New- 
ton's ;" " the circulation of the blood was a discovery of 
Harvey's." 
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When the noun possessed is known and implied, it is 
often omitted ; as, " we were at St Paul's," that is, St 
Paul's church ; " he called at the mercer's," that is, at the 
mercer's shop. 

When the possessive noun is accompanied with another 
word in tipposition, the 's is affixed to the last ; as, John 
the Baptist's head, George the Third's queen, the histo- 
rian Hume's works. 

But if the thing possessed is represented as belonging 
to a number severally specified, the sign of the possessive 
is affixed to each ; as, he has the surgeon's and physi- 
cian's advice. This was my father's, mother's, and 
uncle's opinion. "Moab's and Hagar's line." The 
shipwright's and the builder's art. — Pope. Now join thy 
people's and thy Cali's prayers. — Johnson. Latona's and 
Diana's healing power. Peter's, John's, and Andrew's 
occupation. 

The contrary rule in Murray's Grammar is egregiously wrong, as exem- 
plified in tliis phrase, — ** This was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." 
Thi$ is not English.— Webster. 

As participles are often used as nouns, they are subject 
to the same construction when similarly placed ; as, a 
courier arrived with an account of his Catholic Majesty's 
having agreed to the neutrality. In case of his Majesty's 
dying without issue. We can have no notion of the same 
person^ s possessing different accomplishments. 

Formation of the Possessive Case. 

1. The possessive singular is formed by afiixing 's to the noun ; as, John's 
book, England's fame, Milton's poetry, the moon's pale orb. 

2. The '« should be added to nouns ending with ce, se (sounded like s), or 
St when correct articulation warrants the addition ; as, the Prince's sister, 
his Grace's servant, my niece's studies, James's slate, Thomas's brother, the 
mouse's skin. 

3. When the insertion of the apostrophic «, after the termination ce, ss, or 
s, would occasion a disagreeable articulation, it should be omitted; as, 
Moses' rod, Jesus' disciples, Ilcrodias' sake, righteousness' sake. 
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4. In the fnrmation of the possessive plural which ends with s, the ' is 
•Iwmys added, but the s is usually omitted when the repetition of that letter 
woald occasion a harshness of sound; as, the Giants' Causeway, the Com- 
mons' House, the parents' grief, the Peers' orders. 

5. When the plural is not formed by adding s to the singular, the 's must 
be affixed; as, men's manners, women's gloves, children's faults, mice's 
squealiing, geese's cackling. 

6. In P&08E these rules are invariable; but in Poetry 
the elision of the apostrophic s takes place in every in- 
stance where the rhythm of the measure requires it. 

The followhog are examples :— Bacchus' votaries, Thetis' arms, Pallas' 
priestess, Paris' lofty dome, Phoebus' temple, Olympus' cloudy tops, Argos' 
ftnltlkil diore, Achilles' fury, Paris' guilt, Pallas' art devised, Yeous' band, 
AJax' fiither, Phoenix' hand, dec. 

Diminutives : There is a small class of English nouns 
called diminutives, which are usuaUy formed from a generic 
term to express a little thing of the kirtd; as, lambkin, a 
little lamb ; manikin, a little man ; pipkin (from pipe), a 
small earthenware boiler. The termination kin, affixed to 
proper names — as, Peterkin, Hawkin, Tomkin, Simpkin — 
is derived from a Dutch and Teutonic word signifying a 
chUd-y and now signifies more generally what is smaU of 
its kind. Cle, ule, ock, el, are also diminutive termina- 
tions ; as, icicle, globule, hillock, satchel, from sack. 

Similar diminutives are found in Latin, as from lapis, a stone, comes lapil- 
his, a little ttone; cella, a cell, cellula, a little cell; and in French, maisonette, 
a litUe house, comes from maison, a house. The Scotch have a superlative 
diminutive, — a very little, wee, manikin. 

SpeO the pattettive singular and the possessive plurcU qf book, house, table, 
face, princess, lady, fly, mouse, ox, water, fish, couch, distress, miss, knife, 
mayor, law, rain, noise, possession, potato, cry, hero, righteousness. 

Exercises on proper and common nouns, number, gender, 

and case, 

John's book, man's duties, London, winter, ship's cabin, 
paper, clock, fire's heat, aunt's house, scholars' duties, 
goodness, man's pursuits, sun's warmth, snow's whiteness, 
king's throne, Britain's power, Wellington's triumphs, 
righteousness' sake, Dublin, ladies* rings, Paris, ocean's 
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depth, grave's mouth, goose's feathers, Nelson's bravery, 
gold, ass's milk, prince's feather, minister's stipend, Mary's 
prudence, filair's Lectures, Job's patience, patience's re- 
ward, birds' eggs. Goldsmith's Hall, people's choice, 
Moses' servant, Jesus' feet, conscience' sake, girls' play, 
ships* ballast, scholar's progress, Grace's frock, mother's 
sorrows, Dundee's harbour, foxes' tails, James's top. 

ADJECTIVES OB QUALITIES. 

Adjectives are words associated with nouns to express 
their attributes, or their /or»i, magnitude^ extensioriy colour^ 
weighty or other inherent properties by which they are 
distinguished. Thus, if we say apple, we merely express 
a name ; if we say a sweet apple, a sour apple, a large 
apple, a amall apple, we associate with the noun, apple, 
the inherent qualities, sweet, sour, large, small; these 
qualities are adjectives. The attributes or properties of 
nouns are susceptible of augmentation or diminution, in 
degree, by comparison. 

The simple inherent quality of nouns is termed the 
positive ; as, a swift horse, a hot fire, a tall man ; swift, 
hot, tall, being the attributes of the nouns horse, fire, 
man. These qualities may be augmented by comparison, 
a swift horse, a swifter horse ; a hot fire, a hotter fire ; a 
tall man, a taller man ; the increased degree is termed the 
coinparative. The qualities may be more enhanced by 
comparing three or more objects; as, a swift horse, a 
swifter horse, the swiftest horse ; a tall man, a taller man, 
the tallest man. This is the superlative, or his^hest degree. 

The comparison of adjectives is thus exhibited : — 

Positive* Comparative. Superlative, 

A hard stone a harder stona the hardest stone. 

A loud noise a louder noise the loudest noise. 

A strong man a stronger man the strongest man. 
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The comparative is formed by adding er to the positive, 
and the superlative by adding est. When the positive 
ends in e, the comparative has r added, and the superla- 
tive st ; as — 

WhiU cloth ve^iier cloth whilUtt cloth. 

Qravt looks graver looks gravest looks. 

Wise measures uriser measures uHsett measures. 

All qualities of one syllable may be compared as above ; 
adjectives ending in y, when composed of two syllables, 
drop the y and substitute i ; as — 

A happp child a happier child the happiest child. 

A iQ^ mind a IqfUer mind the UifUest mind. 

Adjectives of two syllables ending in le, after a mute, 
are compared in the same manner ; as, an able scholar, an 
abler scholar, the ablest scholar. 

A few adjectives of two syllables, accented on the last 
syllable, may be compared by er and est when the pro- 
nunciation is inoffensive to the ear ; as — 

An obscure man an obscurer man the obscurest man. 

A sedate youth a sedater youth the sedatest youth. 

An intense study an intenser study the intensest study. 

In general, adjectives of two or more syllables are com- 
pared by more and most ; as — 

An erroneous idea a more erroneous idea the most erroneous idea. 
A beautiful bird a more beautiful bird the most beautiful bird. 

Comparison by dinunutmi. 
The comparison by diminution is effected by prefixing 
the terms little^ less, least ; as, a little book, a less book, 
the least book. 

Badt iUf or evil conduct worse conduct worst conduct. 

LiitU money less money least money. 

The comparison of adjectives does not determine the 
exact difference between the qualities compared, the esti- 
mate being altogether relative. The highest mouivta.vsx.% \sv 
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, Britain are frnich lower than the Alps, which are the 
highest mountains in Europe. The Alps are htoer than 
the Andes, the loftiest mountains in America ; and the 
Andes are exceeded in height by the Himmalaya mountains 
in Asia, the highest in the world. 

When qualities are incapable of comparison by their 
form, extent^ or unique character, they should not be com- 
pared ; as, a square figure, a triangular form, boundless 
space. Divine wisdom, the Deity is perfect, 

AMien the qualities of two nouns are compared, it is 
improper to use the superlative degree ; as, he is the wiser 
of the two, but not the stronger. Which is older, John 
or James ? 

Adjectives irregular in comparison. 



Poiiiivi 




Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Bad, ill, or evil 


worse 


worst. 


Far 




farther 


farthest. 


Fore 




former 


foremost, or first. 


Good 




better 


best. 


Hind 




hinder 


hindermost, or hindmost. 


In* 




inner 


innermost, or inmost. 


Late 




later 


latest, or last. 


Low 




lower 


lowest, or lowermost. 


Much, or 


many 


more 


most. 


Near 




nearer 


nearest, or next. 


Old 




older, or elder 


oldest, or el«lest. 


Up* 




upper 


upmost, or uppermost. 




Jdjectires 


defective in 


comparison. 






nether 


nethermost. 






outer, or utter 


outermost, uttermost. 






under 


undermost. 


Head 






headmost. 


Middle 






middlemost. 


Top 






topmost. 


Eastern 






eastmost. 


Western 




. 


westmost. 


Northern 






northmost 


Southern 






southmost. 


Very (French vrai, true) 




veriest. 



* {7pand in are frequently used as adverbs or prepositions accordiug to 
the sense. 
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The affix ish expresses an imperfect or very small de- 
gree of the quality or attribute ; as, sweetish, saltish, 
brackish, whitish, greenish. 

Feiy, when prefixed to the positive, expresses a high 
degree of the quality ; as, very good, very learned, very 
strange, very excellent. 

When the intensive words loo, very, exceedingly, are 
connected with adjectives, they are called the superlative 
of eminence to distinguish them from the superlative of 
comparison. 

Some attributes are employed to specify particulars, or 
to limit the signification of the noun to which they are 
prefixed. They are named definitives from their office ; 
as, a, an, the, this, that, these, those, another, other, one, 
some, none. One, other, another, when unconnected 
with a noun, are declinable. 

My, thy, thine, his, her, our, your, their, when employed 
as attributes with nouns, are termed possessive attributes. 
Its and whose belong to the same class when they indicate 
possession or ownership. When each and every are not 
distributive, they are to be classed with definitives. Oicn 
is an intensive and emphaiie attribute. 

Adjectives of number are of two kinds : Cardinals^ 
which denote abstract number, or number in general ; as, 
one, two, three, five, ten, a hundred : Ordinals, which 
denote number in arrangement and succession ; as, first, 
second, third, sixth, hundredth. 

Any, as an attribute of number, denotes unity ; but it 
is indefinite in its application. 

All signifies the whole number or quantity, the aggre- 
gate of a number. 

Many and/<?t0 stand in contrariety. Several signifies a 
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small number considered singly. Some denotes a small 
part rather than a specific number. 

Another is singular; it means one more added to a 
former number. Other signifies not the same, different. 
It is a correlative to each ; as, " they asked each other of 
their welfare." 

None signifies not one, not any, no part. No and none 
imply denial, refusal, or negation. 

Some adjectives express contrariety of meaning only ; 
as, anterior, the one before^ opposed to posterior , the one 
behind ; interior, the inside, is opposed to exterior, the 
otdside. 

Preferable signifies better than ; previom means prior 
to. Both words should be followed by the preposition to, 
when they are not associated with a noun. 

Sometimes two nouns are collocated as if one of them 
were an adjective ; as, corn-fields, sea-fowl, race-horses, 
wine-merchant, stock-broker, silver-candlestick. Expres- 
sions of this kind are elliptical descriptions, being equiva- 
lent to — a field producing corn, a fowl frequenting the 
sea, a horse trained for racing, a merchant who deals in 
wines, a broker who buys and sells stock, a candlestick 
made of silver. In parsing such words, they should be 
defined as compound nouns. 

Adjectives may be converted into nouns by affixing 
various terminations, as, ness^ great, greatness; fearful, 
fearfulness ; ity, as, grave, gravity ; pure, purity ; ery, as, 
brave, bravery. Nouns of this formation denote abstract 
qualities. 

Compare a high hill, a grand sight, a little weight, a soand apple, pure 
water, careless people, soft wool, safe conduct, a simple man, commendable 
bchavlonr, a strait gate, clean hands, rare plants, young rabbits, beauteous 
sky, busy people, careful servants, careless girls, carious teeth, unclean spirits. 
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sincere friends, supine conduct, severe frost, pedantic fools, good boys, ill 
temper, bad behaviour, late hours, old friends, near neighbours, kind parents, 
mistj clouds, serene prospects, a secure fastening, a weary prospect, an un- 
common youth, moderate wages, intense cold, humane attentions. 

Corred a lesser weight. A more heavier burden. A gooder book. A more 
cleaner face. The most straitest sect. The best of the two. The most love- 
liest child. The most gracefulest bow. Ann is attentiver than Jane. The 
most intensest frost. The most slipperiest ice. The most sweetest pear. The 
most highest being. Amiabler behaviour. I never saw stupider conduct, 
more worse it could not be. Tom is the most laziest lad I ever knew. The 
most omnipotent being possesses most incomprehensible wisdom, and the 
most infinite perfections. And in the lowest deep a l&wer deep, still threaten- 
ing to devour me, opens wide. Is John or James the best scholar? Choose 
the best of the two watches. A more sicklier child. You have the most dir- 
tiest hands. This is the squarest table in the house. A more perfect being. 
Nothing can be truer than that the Deity is the most perfect being. The 
creation is most unbounded. His brother loves him with the truest affection. 
I never read a truer remark. The one wall is more perpendiculok than the 
other. This figure is more triangular than that. Farewell ; present my 
truest regards to all your family. My estate is more preferable than yours ; 
I would not change it for the most greatest rewards. 



PRONOUNS. 

Pronouus are so named because they are the substitutes 
of nouns. The pronouns used to represent the names of 
p&raons only are called personal. They are I, thou or 
you, he, she, it, we, ye or you, they. 

/ is the first person singular, and is used when a per- 
son speaks of himself; as, " I love my parents." The 
plural of I is we, and is used when a speaker includes 
others with himself; as, " we do our duty." 

Thou is the second person singular, and indicates the 
person addressed; as, " thou art the man." You is also 
used to represent the second person singular in familiar 
language. The second person plural, in solemn style, is 
ye; as, "ye are they who justify yourselves before men." 
In familiar style, you is preferable to ye. 

The third person singular is he, she, it. He denotes 
the male, she the female sex ; it the neuter. It likewise 
represents part of a sentence ; as, " it is worthy of obser- 
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vation that this is the first money transaction which we 
read of." What is worthy of observation ? The fact, 
stated in the conclusion of the sentence, *' thai this is the 
first nwney transaction we read ofJ^ They is the third 
person plural, and includes any number of persons or 
things more than unity when spoken of. 

Personal pronouns have properly but two cases, the 
nominative and objective. 



Singular, Plural. 

First penon Nom. I Olifect. me. Norn. We Object us. 

Second person ,, Thou ,, thee. ,, Ye ,, you. 

Third person Mate. ,, He ,, him. ^ 

„ Fern. ,, She ,, her. V ,, They „ them. 

,, NeuL ,, It ,, it. j 

Mine, thine, hii, hers, pou^s, theirs, are usually defined as the possessives 
of the personal pronouns. This opinion is liable to strong objections. The 
first three are attributes when used with nouns, and stU>stitutes when used 
alone ; the last three are always substitutes. For example — '* thine is the 
kingdom." '* His house and pours are contiguous ; but his is more modem." 
" Take that Vtine is." " The French ambassador is recalled ; ours remains 
in Paris." '• Yours of Monday was duly received ; mine, in reply, will b« 
despatched forthwith." *• A friend of theirs is daily expected." *' Hers is a 
hopeless case." " He ran headlong into his own ruin, whilst he endeavoured 
to precipitate ours." These statements corroborate their opinions, but they 
overthrow mine." It is a manifest solecism to affirm that pronouns which are 
used as nominatives or objectives, are at the same time possessives. It may 
be asserted that a noun is understood. Supply the noun for which the word 
is a substitute, and the pronoun must be changed into an attribute or adjec- 
tive. Yours of this morning becomes pour letter. My friend and theirs has 
arrived ; that is, my friend and their friend. It is quite correct to say a friend 
of mine, of yours, of heTs,^o/ being the sign of the possessive. If mine, 
yours, hers, are themselves possessives, then there must be tuH) signs of the 
same case, which is absurd. li is always a substitute, and is never joined 
with a noun ; its is never used but with a noun, — as. Its colour, its price, its 
height ; it is therefore an attribute. 

Who is a relative pronoun, and is restricted to persons. 

Nom. Who. Poss. Whose. Obj. Whom. 

Whose is employed as an attribute when attached to a 
noun ; as, " There was a man sent from Grod, whose name 
was John." " JFhose grey top shall tremble, he descend- 
ing." When whose is unconnected with a noun, it is a 
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substitute ; as, *' whose I am, and whom I serve." Which, 
whether as a substitute or a relative, is always neuter ; as, 
" the bird which flew ;" " the tree which was planted." 
Whose is used as the possessive of which ; as, " that for- 
bidden tree whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world." 

Which represents not only words, but entire members 
of sentences, which contain a proposition or affirmation ; 
as, " if there can be any other way shown, how men may 
come to that universal agreement, in the things they do 
consent in, which I presume may be done." Which in 
this passage includes all that is above related, which may 
be done. What signifies that which ; as, what I stated 
was this ; I understood what was said. What, as an at- 
tribute, is used with a noun either in the singular or 
plural ; as, what chance he has of success I know not ; 
what myriads of fishes inhabit the ocean ! What has the 
singular property of representing two cases, a nominative 
and objective ; as, I have in what concerns him done my 
duty : that is, I h&ve in that which concerns him, &c. 

What is used in poetry preceding a name for the or 
th-at which; but its place cannot be supplied by these 
words without a name between them ; as. What time the 
sun withdrew his cheerful light, — ^that is, at the time 
when, or in which. 

- What is sometimes employed elliptically for how is 
this, or what is this ; as. What ! could ye not watch with 
me one hour P 

Who, which, what, are used in questioning ; as, who 
informed you ? which road did he take ? what part of 
speech is it ? 

Whoever is equivalent to he who, and signifies any one 
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without exception. JFhicAeveTy wkickwever^ — ^that is, 
whether one or the other. The before which is obsolete ; 
as, the which, by the which. 

Whatever, whatsoever, signify being this or that, or 
anything that may be. JThatsoever is nearly obsolete. 

That is used instead of who for persons, and instead of 
which for things ; as, he that cometh from above, &c. 
The corn that is brought to market is of excellent quality. 

T/iat is occasionally the representative of a whole sen- 
tence, or part of a sentence ; as, when Moses had heard 
that, he was content, — that is, when Moses had heard tie 
whole of what Aaron had staled, he was content. In such 
constructions, that sometimes precedes the sentence or 
member to which it relates ; as, that be far from thee to 
do after this manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked. 

In the following sentence that is used as an adjective : 
— ^You allege that the prisoner at the bar is guilty ; that 
he is not. That was formerly employed, like what, for 
that which. We speak that we do know, and testify thai 
we have seen. In this sense it is obsolete. 

Who, which, thai, in consequence of their reference to 
the antecedent, are called relatives. They are dependent 
on the antecedent-nominative, with which they agree in 
number and person. He who through vast immensity 
can pierce, may tell us, &c. The bread which is baked 
with yeast is fermented. He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth to the Lord. 

This and that are definite attributes when they specify 
and distinguish individuals ; as, this my son was dead and 
is alive again ; certainly this was a righteous man : thai 
fact is very interesting ; that condition was specially made. 
These is the plural of this ; those is the plural of thai. 
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When this and that are collocated, this refers to the 
nearer with regard to place, and to the laat-mentioned with 
regard to order ; that to the more remote object, or the 
first mentioned. 

Self-love and reason to one end aipire. 

Pain their aversion , pleasure their desire ; 

Bat greedy that (selMovei its object would devour,^ 

Thit (reason ) taste the honey and not wound the flower. 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Thote call it pleasure, and contentment thege. 

Both is a substitute for names, sentences, and members 
of sentences. Abraham took sheep and oxen and gave 
them to Abimelech ; and both of them made a covenant. 
He will not bear the loss -of his rank because he can bear 
the loss of his estate, but he will bear both because he is 
prepared for both. The necessity which a speaker is 
under of suiting himself to his audience, both thai he may 
be understood hg them, and that his words mag have an in- 
fluence upon them, &c. In the foregoing sentence both 
represents the two succeeding clauses. 

Many, few, all, any. These words are substitutes when 
they are employed as nominatives or objectives. " Many 
shall come in my name and shall deceive m^ny." " Few 
die of hunger." " All are liable to death." " Neither 
is there any that can deliver out of my hand." 

First, last, former, latter, " The first shall be last, the 
last first," " Sublimity and vehemence are often con- 
founded, — the latter being considered as a species of the 
former," 

Little, less, least, more, most, " The little I had was 
soon expended." " The less is blessed of the better." " I 
cannot go beyond the word of the Lord, — to do less or 
more," " The most that can be said will be easily 
stated." 
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Suchy several, some, " Jabal was the father of such as 
dwell in tents." "Several of mv friends have taken 
offence." " Some place the bliss in action, some in 
ease." 

Uach, every, either, neither. Each signifies every indi- 
vidual of a number. " Each of them attained his object." 
Every denotes the individuals of a number considered 
separately. As a substitute it is only found in Um 
phrases : as, " every of the clauses and conditions must be 
inserted." " Every is generally connected with one, or 
the name to which it is the attribute." " Every one must 
give an account of himself." " Every subject is bound to 
obey the laws." 

Either, neither. Either is the substitute for a name. 
" Either of the days will suit me." Either is sometimes 
improperly used for each. On either side of the river, 
instead of each side. 

Neither is not either ; it is used as an attribute, and also 
as a suhstitute. " Neither party is satisfied ; and the daim 
of neither will be admitted." The correlatives either, or, 
denote an alternative. " Either he will hate the one and 
love the other, or he wiU hold to the one and despise the 
other." The correlatives neither, nor, debar any alterna- 
tive ; as, ** Eight neither with small nor great, but with 
the king of Israel." Or, either, nor, neither, are employed 
as connectives. 

Self, ovm. Self is used as an intensive word to give 
emphasis to attributes and substitutes ; in the plural it is 
selves. It is affixed to my, thy, her, it, him, our, your, 
them ; as myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, ourselves, 
yourselves, themselves. It is never added to mine, thine, 
his, their. The compounds myself, himself, herself, thy- 
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%elfy ourselves, may be constraed with the personal attri- 
butes. I myself infonned him. Thou thyself only art 
to blame. He himself delivered the message. You your- 
selves bear me witness. These compound substitutes follow 
verbs when reciprocal action is expressed: as "they 
discovered themselves." " He hurt himself." 

Yourself is invariably singular, yourselves always 
plural ; a strong evidence of the propriety of using you 
as the second person singular. 

Own is used as a substitute. " He came unto his oicn 
and his own received him not." 

One, another, other, none. One and other, as substi- 
tutes, are used as follows : "Either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will despise the one and 
serve the other." " All rational or deductive evidence is 
derived from one or the o^A^ of these sources." Another 
is employed as a substitute. " tet another praise thee, 
not thine own mouth." It is often used as an attribute 
in connection with a noun. 

N(me, as a substitute, is both singular and plural. 
" Ye shall lie down, and none shall make you afraid." 

Another, other, others, have a possessive case. In 
such sentences as the following, the phrase one another 
has the comprehensive sense of enery one. " Let us love 
one another" " By love serve one another" 

The cardinal numbers may all be employed as substi- 
tutes when their antecedents are distinctly imderstood. 
" Twenty thousand were brought into the field." " Of 
the travelers who arrived, three left us and one remained." 

Attributes which denote persons or things with pre- 
cision may be used as substitutes ; as, " the great and the 
wealthy have many friends." " The wise and good are 
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the most desirable companions." " The past is open to 
reflection ; the future is unknown." " The learned differ 
in opinion." * 

^ VERBS. 

The term Verb is derived from the Latin verbumy a 
word. As a grammatical term it is by no means signifi- 
cant of its proper function — the expression of existence, 
action, or assertion. The verb is, next to the noun or 
name, the most important part of speech. It has been defined 
to be a logical bridge, or the medium by which the con- 
nection of cause and effect is expressed. It is, indeed, 
the power and determination of the will expressed in 
action. Some grammarians affirm that the true charac- 
teristic of the verb is assertion. Assertion implies con- 
nection of thought ; hence connection is a leading charac- 
teristic of the verb. 

Verbs are arranged into three classes ; — substantive^ 
transitive, and intransitive. The only verb in the English 
language purely substantive is the verb to be, as it implies 
mere existence only ; and has a separate subject and pre- 
dicate — as " God is great, man is mortal." 

In transitive verbs the action is considered as passing 
from the agent to the object — as, the Deity created the 
heavens and the earth ; Columbus discovered America ; 
Wealth procures luxuries; Knowledge improves the 
mind. In these and similar examples, an action is attri- 
buted to the agent which affects or passes over to the 
object. 

Intransitive verbs are distinguished from the transitive 
by the action they express terminating in themselves, or 
in the agent — as, to sleep, to walk, to stand ; John sleeps. 
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John walks, John stands. The common distinction of 
verbs into active and neuter is nnphilosophical. By 
action is not meant simply motion, but also rest or the 
privation of motion. Thus to stand, to sleep, are as mnch 
actions, as to run, to fly. It is not the quantity or de- 
gree of action that constitutes the distinction between the 
transitive and intransitive verbs, but the consideration 
whether they have or have not a separate object. 

There is a class of verbs called reflective, in which the 
agent becomes its own object — I pardon myself ; Know 
thou thyself ; Myself I then surveyed ; They congratulate 
themselves. By a careful examination of the operation of 
the mind we perceive that we distinguish the being with 
whom the action originates, and with whom it terminates 
in two different lights ; the being who pardons or con- 
templates is viewed as acting, and the being who is par- 
doned or contemplated, as passive. 

Some verbs, usually intransitive, assume a transitive 
form, when the objective which follows the verb is in 
substance the very same conception which the verb ex- 
presses ; as, to live a life of pain ; to sleep the sleep of 
death : Also, when it forms a species of which that con- 
ception is the genus — as, to sing a song ; to dance a 
minuet — and, for the same reason, we say — to ride a 
race ; to walk a mile ; to swear an oath. 

The verbs usually called passive have not an appropri- 
ate name. I am loved by John, is no more passive than 
John loves me ; he has been commanded by the master 
is of the same import as the master has commanded him. 
In neither case is the verb passive ; the accusative in the 
first example, and the nominative in the other being the 
passive objects of the affirmation. Perhaps a more signi- 
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ficant designation to this class of verbs would be — ^in- 
verted transitive verbs. 

As the verb is the root of most words, and as its proper 
function is to express motion^ nearly all the modifications 
of the primary sense of the verb may be comprehended in 
the following words — to send, throw, thrust, strain, 
stretch, draw, drive, urge, press. The verb which ex- 
presses motion implies the application of force. Even 
the verbs which signify to hold or stop, denote, in most 
instances, to restrain by exertion of force ; and to lie is 
primarily to throw down, or to lay oneself down. Uenoe 
intransitive verbs are rarely exceptions to the definition 
— that all verbs primarily express motion or exertion of 
force. 

MODES OF YEBBS. 

The circumstances under which an assertion is made, 
or an action performed, arising from the wishes and 
determination of the mind, with the concurrence of 
others ; or, acting under the obligation of duty and ne- 
cessity, ar« called the modes of verbs. The modes are 
exhibited by the inflections of the verb, with the conjunc- 
tion of auxiliaries; and in verbs expressing negation, 
with a negative particle. 

When the verb is employed to express mere assertion 
or to intimate a simple declaration — as, the sun shines, 
the sun has shined, the sun will shine ; or conversely, the 
sun does not shine, the sun has not shined, kc, — it is 
said to be in the Indicative mode, or more correctly in the 
Assertive or Declarative mode. 

When the verb is employed to command^direct, exhorty 
or asky the mode is the Imperative or Frecatory ; as. 
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obey your parents, avoid bad company, forgive me this 
fault. 

The FotentiaUAssertive mode expresses the power or 
liberty of doing or acting — I can go, he may write, I 
could go, he might write ; the duty or obligation to act 
— as, I should go, I must write. This in English is not 
strictly a distinct mode, but the Declarative mode affirm- 
ing ihe power to act, instead of the act itself; I may go, 
or can go, is equivalent to I have power to go. 

The Conditional mode represents actions or events 
which are uncertain, contingent, or conditional ; as, if he 
shall go, if they would hear. The Declarative and Po- 
tential-Assertive modes become Conditional when the 
words if, though, unUsa, ^c, are prefixed ; as, if I do go, 
if I did go, if I shall go, though I may go, if I should 
go, though I could go, unless I must go. 

The infinitive of verbs is generally but incorrectly styled 
a mode. It is pronounced by some of the highest autho- 
rities, to be a verbal noun, and not a verb at all — its 
nature not depending on its form. In English the words 
death, to die, and dying, may all be used as infinitives, and 
when so used are generally convertible into each other 
without any change of meaning. 

Participles are in like manner verbal adjectives. 

There are therefore Four Modes of Verbs, the Declara- 
tive or Assertive mode; the Imperative or Precatory 
mode ; the Fotential-Assertive mode ; and the Conditional 
mode. 

There are two participles, — the one denoting the state 
of continuous action ending in ing, as lovingy writing, 
looking ; or present existence merely, as being. 

The participle in ed denotes the state of completed 
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action, but indefinite as to time, as Umed^ vriMen^ looked; 
or the state of past existence, as been. 

The infinitive and the participles associate indifferently 
with any of the tenses. We may say, I intend to travel, 
I desired to travel, I shall desire to travel. In the same 
manner the infinitive associates with adverbs expressive of 
different times; to see to-day, to see yesterday, to see 
to-morrow. The same remark applies to participles. I 
am seeing or seen, I was seeing or seen, I shall be seeing or 
seen, seeing now, seeing yesterday, seeing to-morrow. Hence 
it is not strictly accurate to ascribe tenses to the infinitive 
and to participles. 

TENSES OF YEBBS. 

The Tenses or Times of verbs intimate whether the 
action is present, past, or future. Strictly speaking, time 
is eiiherpast or future; the present moment being in- 
stantaneous and of imperceptible duration. Every action 
requires a sensible portion of time or a succession of pass- 
ing instants ; the present time therefore may consist of a 
minute, an'hour, a day, a year — we say the present hour, 
the present titne, the present age. 

The present time is susceptible of three forms — the 
d^nite, I am loving ; the indefinite, I love ; the emphatic 
indefinite, I do love. 

The past time admits of various modifications — I loved 
is indefinite as to what period of past time it refers. I 
did iove is an emphatic affirmation, but equally indefinite 
as to time. I was loving is the definite past. It is 
usually connected with another event or circumstance, as 
I was writing when the post arrived. 

Besides these forms there is the completive present, which 
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indicates ilie immediate completion of the action ; as, 
have finished my letter, I have paid my debts. 

The past completive tense marks the time when the 
action was completed, as co-existent with another action 
or event — as, I had finished my essay before the clock 
struck eight. 

The future tenses of English verbs require the auxilia- 
ries shall and will^ for the verbs cannot express future 
time alone. I shall write, is the indefinite future ; I 
shall be writing, is definite. I shall have written, and I 
shall have been loved, are the completive future. 

The tenses here styled indefinite are properly aoristt of the present, past, 
and future. ** It seems,*' says Harris, " agreeable to reason, that whenever 
time is signified without any fnrliier circumscription than that of simple pre- 
sent, past, or future, the tense is an (torisL'* Hermett 153. 

As in English there are only two forms of the simple 
verb to express ^m^,— the present I love, I fear, and the 
past I loved, I feared ; it is necessary, in order to express 
the tenses, to employ certain verbs which, from their use, 
ftre named auxiliaries. These are the verbs do, have, 
shall, will, may, and can, of the present tense ; and did, 
had, should, would, could, and might, to indicate the past 
time ; and the verb to be ; also must and let, which have 
no variation of time ; and ought, the past time of owe. 

CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. To do. 

The verb to do prefixed to another, marks the action 
and time with energy, — I do love, I did love. It is also 
frequently used in niegative and interrogative sentences, as 
they do not understand, did ye not hear ? When do is 
prefixed to certain nouns, as love, sleep, fear, &c., both 
words are considered conjunctly, as forming one verb, as I 
do love, I did sleep. 
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Infinitive — to do ; Participles— doirig, done. 
Declarative Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1. I do ; 2. Thoa dost ; 3. He, she, or it does or doth. 
Plural 1. We do; 2. Ye or you do ; 3. They do. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I did ; 2. Thou didst ; 3. He, she, or it did. 
Plural 1. We did ; 2. Ye or you did ; 3. They did. 

Imperative Mode. 

Angular, Do thou: PlnnU, Do ye. 

Have. — ^This verb signifies to poaaeaa, and is derived 
from the Saxon and Gothic, It was used by the Saxons 
and Goths as an auxiliary, along with the past participle 
of verbs, in the manner it is now used. It implies the 
ending or completion of the act expressed by the verb — / 
have broken it, implies two actions — the one the act of 
having, the other the act of breaking. As these acts are 
performed by the same agent, they must be successive. 
The act of having is present ; the act of breaking is 
strictly past ; but the time of it only just expiring ; it 
therefore corresponds with, and forms the completive pre^ 
sent. Hence we may see why only present time can asso- 
ciate with such expressions as — I have broken it now, 
to dag, this gear. 

Infinitive, to have; Participles, having, had. 

Declarative Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1 . I have ; 2. Thou hast ; 3. He, she, or it hath or has. 
Plural 1. We have ; 2. Ye or you have ; 3. They have. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I had ; 2. Thou hadst ; 3. He, she, or it had. 
Plural 1. We had; 2. Ye or you had; 3. They had. 

Imperative. 

Singular, Have thou ; Plural, Have ye or you. 

Shall signifies to owe, and consequently implies dufg; 
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it is used before the infinitive of other verbs. Its past 
time, should^ is of the same signification as ought, and 
they may be used indifferently, except that ought requires 
to before the infinitive ; as, I should (to) stay, or I ought 
to stay. 

This verb has neither Infinitive nor Participles. 

Declarative Mode — Present Time. 

SingDlar 1. I shall; 2. Thoa sfaalt ; 3. He, she, or it shalL 
Plural 1 . We shall ; 2. Ye or you shall ; 3. They shall. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I should ; 2. Thou shouldst ; 3. He, she, or it should. 
Plural 1. We should ; 2. Ye or you should ; 3. They dioold. 

Imperative Mode is wanting. 

Will, signifies to loishy resolve, determine. When will 
is an auxiliart/ verb, it denotes the future — the past tense 
is would. 

Infinitive, to will ; Participles, willing , willed . 

Declarative Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1. I will ; 2. Thou wiliest ; 3. He wills,— when used alone as a 
Principal Verb. 

1. I will; 2. Thou wilt; 3. He will, — when used as an Auxiliary. 
Plural 1. We will; 2. Ye or you will; 3. They wiU. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I would ; 2. Thou wouldst ; 3. He would. 
Plural 1. We would; 2. Ye or you would ; 3. They would. 

Imperative Mode is wanting. 
May signifies to have power or permission given. It 
requires the Infinitive to follow it without tb, — its past 
time is r/dght, may he, or it may he, is equivalent to per- 
haps, it is possible to be. 

May. — Infinitive and Participles are wanting. 

Declarative Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1. I may ; 2. Thou mayst ; 3. He may. 
Plural 1. We may ; 2. You may ; 3. They may. 
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Past Time. 

SfogulAr 1. 1 might ; S. Thoa mightst ; 3. He might. 
Plural 1. We might; 2. Te might; 3. They might. 

Imperative Mode is wanting. 

Can — ^The original meaning of can is to know. Hence 
it signifies to be able ; for " knowlege is power." In the 
t'mie of the Anglo-Saxons it was used transitively as we 
use know. From the same root sprung ken for I know, 
I ken them ; and also cun, as I cun him no thank?, for I 
cannot thank him. Can in English is treated as an auxi- 
liary verb, the sign of the Infinitive being omitted — as, I 
can go, instead of I can to go, &c. 

Cun — Infinitive is wanting ; the Patticiple cunning is 
used only as an adjective. 

Declarative Mode — ^Present Time. 

Singular 1. I can ; 2. Thou canst; 3. He, she, or it can. 
Plural 1. We can ; 2. Tou can ; 3. They can. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I could ; 2. Thou couldst ; 3. He, she, or it could. 
Plural 1. We could ; 2. Te could ; 3. They could. 

Imperative Mode is wanting. 
Mmt, — to be obliged^ is used as an auxiliary verb, and 
has no variation to express person, time, or number. 

Present and Past Times. 

Singular 1. I must ; 2. Thou must ; 3. He must. 
Plural 1. We must ; 2. Ye must ; 3. They must. 

By means of these auxiliary verbs we can exhibit the 
entire conjugation of the substantive verb to be ; for being 
essential to the conjugation of all other verbs, it claims 
precedence in this respect. 

The Substantive Verb — To be. 

Infinitives — to be, to have been ; Participles — being, 

having been. 
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Declarative Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1. I am ; S. Tboa art; 3. He, she, or it ia. 
naral 1. We are ; S. Ye or yoa are ; 3. They are. 

Completive Present Time. 

Singular 1. I have been ; 2. Thou hast been ; 3. He has or fai^h been. 
Plural 1. We have been ; 2. Ye or you have been ; 3. They hare been. 

Past Indefinite. 

Singular 1. I was ; 2. Thou wast ; 3. He was. 
Plural 1. We were ; 2. Ye or you were ; 3. They were. 

Past Completive. 

Singular 1. I had been ; 2. Thou hadsk been ; 3. He bad been. 
Plural 1. We had been ; 2. Ye or you had been ; 3. They had been. 

Future Indefinite. 

Singular 1. I shall be ; 2. Thou shalt be ; 3. He will be. 
Plural 1. We shall be ; 2. Ye or you will be ; 3. They will be. 

Future Completive. 

Singular 1 . I shall have been ; 2. Thou shalt have been ; 3. He will have 

been. 
Plural 1. We shall have been ; 2. Ye or you will have been ; 3. They 

will have been. 

Potential-Assertive Mode — ^Present Indefinite, 

Singular 1. I nuy be; 2. Thou canst be ; 3. He may be. 
Plural 1. We can be ; 2. Ye or you may be ; 3. They can be. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. I can have been ; 2. Thou mayst have been ; 3. He can have 

been. 
Plural 1. We may have been ; 2. Ye or you may have been ; 3. They 
. may have been. 

Past Indefinite. 

Singular I. I might be ; 2. Thou couldst be ; 3. He should be. 
Plural 1. We would be ; 2. Ye should be ; a They might be. 

Past Completive. 

Singular 1. I would have been ; 2. Thou mightst have been ; 3. He 

might have been. 
Plural 1. We should have been ; 2. Ye or you could have been ; 3. They 

might have been. 

Conditional Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1. If I am ; 2. If thou art ; 3. If he is. 
Plural 1. If we are ; 2. If ye are ; 3, If they are. 
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The usual form in which the present time is given is 
properly the conditional future — ^that is the verb without 
the sign of the future : — 

Singular 1 . If I (shall) be ; S. If thon (sbalt) be ; 3. If he (shall) be. 
Plural 1. If we (shaU) be ; 2. If ye (shall) be ; 3. If they (shall) be. 

The completive future of the conditional mode is the same as the com- 
pletive future of the declarative mode, with the conjunction if or thovoh 
prefixed. 

Past Indefinite Time. 

Singular 1. If I was ; 2. If thou wast ; 3. If he was. 
Plural 1. If we were ; 2. If ye were ; 3. If they were. 

Hypothetical Past Time. 

Singular 1. If I were ; 2. If thon wert ; 3. If he were. 
Plural 1. If we were ; 2. If ye were ; 3. If they were. 

If I were, supposes I am not ; if I were not, supposes I am. 

Past Completive Time. 

Singular 1. If I had been ; 2. If thou hadst been ; 3. If he had been. 
Plural 1. If we had been ; 2. If ye had been ; 3. If they had been. 

Imperative Mode. 

Singular, Be thou. [ noral, Be ye or you. 

Conjugation of regular verbs — ^transitive and intransitive. 

These verbs are regular when the past time of the de- 
clarative mode and the past participle end in ed. 

Infinitives, to command — to have commanded. 

Participles, commanding — having commanded! 

Declarative Mode — Present Indefinite. 

Singular 1. 1 command ; 2. Thou commandest ; 3. He, she, or it coomiandeth 

or commands. 
Plural 1. We command; 2. Ye command; 3. They command. 

Present Definite. 

Singular 1. I am commanding; 2. Thou art commanding; 3. He is com- 
manding. 

Plural 1. We are commanding ; 2. Ye are commanding ; 3. They are com- 
manding. 
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Present Emphatic. 

Singnlar 1. I do command ; S. Thou dost coimnand ; 3. He does or doth 

command. 
Plural 1. We do command ; 2. Ye do command ; 3. They do command. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. I have commanded ; 2. Thou hast commanded ; 3. He hath com- 
manded. 

Plural 1. We have commanded ; 2. Ye have commanded ; 3. They have com- 
manded. 

Past Indefinite. 

Singular 1. I commanded ; 8. Thou commandedst ; 3. He commanded. 
Plural 1. We commanded; 2. Ye commanded; 3. They commanded. 

Past Definite. 

Singular 1. I was commanding ; 2. Thou wast commanding ; 3. He was com- 
manding. 

Plural 1. We were commanding; 2. Ye were commanding; 3. They were 
comnuinding. 

Past Emphatic. 

Singular 1. I did command ; 2. Thou didst command ; 3. He did command. 
Plural 1. We did command; 2. Ye did command ; 3. They did command. 

Past Completive. 

Singular 1. I had commanded ; 2. Thou hadst conunanded ; 3. He had com- 
manded. 

Plural I. We had commanded ; 2. Ye had commanded; 3. They had com- 
manded. 

Euture Indefinite. 

Singular 1. I shall command ; 2. Thou wilt command ; 3. He will command. 
Plural 1. We shall command ; 2. Ye shall command ; 3. They shall conunand. 

Euture Completive. 

Singular 1. I shall have completed ; 2. Thou shalt have completed ; 3. He 

shall have completed. 
Plural 1. We shall have completed ; 2. Ye shall have completed ; 3. They 

shall have completed. 

Potential-Assertive Mode. 
Present Indefinite. 

Singular 1. I may command ; 2. Thou canst command ; 3. He may comnumd. 
Plural 1. We can conunand ; 2. Ye may command ; 3. They can command. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. I can have loved ; 2. Thou mayst have loved ; 3. He may have 

loved. 
Plural 1. We may have loved ; 2. Ye can have loved ; 3. They can have loved. 
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Fast Indefinite. 

Singnlar 1. I ihoald wann ; 2. Thoa ihoaldst wami ; S. He thoald warm. 
Plural 1. We ihoold wann ; 2. Ye should wann ; 3. They should wann. 

Past Completive. 

Singular I. I might hare wanned ; S. Tboa couldst have warmed ; 3. He 

could have wanned. 
Plural I . We should have wanned ; S. Te should have warmed ; 3. They should 

have warmed. 

Conditional Mode. 

All tlie tenses of this mode are the same as the corres- 
ponding tenses of the declarative mode, with either of the 
conjunctions — if, though, ^c, prefixed. The potential- 
assertive mode may be made conditional by prefixing the 
same conjunctions. 

Imperative Mode. 

Singular, Command thou. | Plural, Command ye or yon. 

In the same manner, conjugate the verbs-rreach, pro- 
vide, boil, furnish, preach, abuse, engage, sow, vanish, 
question, prepare, guard, chime, alloy, reveal, commemo- 
rate, mourn, create, wish, favour, diminish, join, open, 
burnish, turn, cherish, complain. 

Inverted-Transitive Verbs, usually called passive. 

Infinitives, to be loved ; to have been loved. Parti- 
ciples, being loved, having been loved. 

Declarative Mode — ^Present Time. 

Singular 1. I am loved ; 2. Thou art loved ; 3. He is loved. 
Plural 1. We are loved ; 2. Ye are loved ; 3. They are loved. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. 1 have been loved ; 2. Thou hast been loved ; 3. He has been loved. 
Plural 1. We have been loved ; 2. Ye have been loved; 3. They have been 
loved. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I was loved ; 2. Thou wast loved ; a He was loved. 
Plural 1. We were loved ; 2. Ye were loved ; 3. They were loved. 
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Past Completive. 

ingular 1. I bad been loved ; 2. Tboa badst been loved ; 3. He bad been 
loved. 
Ploial 1. We had been loved ; S. Te had been loved ; 3. They bad been loved. 

Future Time. 

ingnlar 1. I shall be loved ; 2. Thou wilt be loved ; 3. He will be loved. 
Plural I. We shall be loved ; 2. Ye will be loved ; 3. They will be loved. 

Future Completive. 

Singular 1. I shall have been loved ; 2. Thou wilt have been loved ; 3. He 

will have been loved, 
nnral 1. We shall have been loved ; 2. Ye will have been loved ; 3. They 

will have been loved. 

Potential- Assertive Mode — Present Time. 

Singular 1. I may be warmed ; 2. Thou canst be warmed ; 3. He must be 

warmed. 
Plural 1. We can be warmed ; 2. Ye may be warmed ; 3. They may be 

warmed. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. I may have been warmed ; 2. Thou canst have been warmed ; 3 .' 

He can have been warmed. 
Plural 1. We must have been warmed ; 2. Ye may have been warmed ; 3. 

They can have been warmed. 

Past Time. 

Singular 1. I could be warmed ; 2. Thou shouldst be warmed ; 3. He must be 

warmed, 
nural 1. We should be warmed; 2. Ye could be warmed ; 3. They might be 

warmed. 

Past Completive. 

Singular 1. 1 could have been warmed ; 2. Thou shouldst have been warmed ; 

3. He could have been warmed. 
Plural 1. We should have been warmed ; 2. Ye might have been vrarmed ; 3. 

They must have been warmed. 

Conditional Mode. 
The times of this mode are the same as the correspond- 
ing times of the Declarative mode (except the hypothetical 
past time) with either of the conjunctions — if, though, 
unless, prefixed. 

Hypothetical Past Time, 

Singular 1. If I were loved ; 2. If thou wert loved ; 3. If he were loved. 
Plural I. If we were loved ; 2. If ye were loved ; 3. If they were loved. 
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Imperative Mode. 

Singular, Be thou wanned. ( Plural» Be ye wanned. 

In like maimer conjugate the verbs — to be provoked, 
punished, rewarded, blamed, turned, praised, remembered, 
lifted, detained, wearied, prepared, compelled. 

Shall--Will. 

Shall, in the ^r#t person, merely JbreteUs. I shall go to London, implies 
the intention but not the obligation to go. I shall love, I am resolved to 
love ; shall I love, will it be permitted me to love ? 

Shall, in the tecond and third person^ implies obligaMon. Thou sbalt not 
steal. You shaU go, uttered by a superior, is equal to a command — it also 
implies a promise and gives a right in the second and third person to expect ; 
it hence amounts to a promise in the speaker. You ihaU be paid in/uU, not 
only implies the right of the second person to receive, but an obligation on 
the speaJcer to pay. 

Hence shall, in the first person, /oreteUs; in the second, promises, expresses 
determination or command. When s?iaU is uttered with emphasis, it expresses 
determination in the speaker, and implies an authority to enforce the act 
Do you refuse to go ? Does he refuse to go ? You and he shail go. Shall I 
go ? Shall he go ? asks for permission or direction ; but shall you go ? asks 
for information of another's intention. 

After if, and some verbs which express condition or supposition, shcUl in aU 
the persons simply foreteUs-'M, if I or we shall say ; if thou sbalt say ; if ye 
shall say ; if he shall say, if they shall say. 

Will has a common origin with the Latin volo. It is an offshoot of the 
German woUen, and the old English woU, The colloquial contraction won't 
is woll-not. It is stated by eminent scholars that the Romans pronounced v 
as the Cockneys pronounce it — like v). 

When a person says / wiU write, we consider the event or act willed as 
certain — ^because we identify the wiU to act with the power to perform it; and 
the intention and power combined impress us with the belief of the certainty 
of fulfilment. Hence, I will write is tantamount to a promise. 

But wiU, in the second and third persons, almply Jbretells, or expresses an 
opinion of what will take place, grounded on information or probable cir- 
cumstances ; because, although the speaker declares the intention or will of 
another, he is not supposed to possess the power of carrying his will into effect 
Thou wilt go, you will go, expresses foretelling— meTely stating an event that 
is to come. He will go is also a foretelling. The use of will in the plural is 
the same. We will, promises / ye will, they ^il\, fnretdl. 

The following metrical lines may be useful in the correct application of shaU 
and will:— 

In the first person simply shaUforOeUs; 
In wiU, a threat or else a promise dwells. 
SftaK, in the second and the third, doth threat; 
WiU simply then foreteUs the future feat. 
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Verbs Conjugated Interrogatively. 

As learners are often perplexed when, in parsing, they 
meet with verbs conjugated interrogatively , it may be ex- 
pedient to exhibit some examples. It should be observed 
that in interrogative sentences the nominative follows the 
verb when aloriey or the first auxiliary when one is used. 
The sign of negation fwt, and frequently never ^ immedi- 
ately follow the nominative. 

The Verb to he. — Declarative Mode, — Present Time. 

Singular 1. Am I ; 2. Art thou ; 3. Is he, she, or it ? 
Plural 1. Are we ; 2. Are ye or you ; 3. Are they ? 

Completive Present Time. 

Singular 1. Have I been ; 2. Hast thou been ; 3. Has he been ? 
Plural 1. Have we been ; 2. Have ye been ; 3. Have they been ? 

Past Indefinite. 

Singular 1. Was I ; 2. Wast thou ; 3. V^m he ? 
Plural 1. Were we; 2. Were ye ; 3. Were they ? 

Past Completive. 

Singular 1. Had I been ; 2. Hadst thou been ; 3. Had he been ? 
Plural 1. Had we been ; 2. Had ye been ; 3. Had they beeti ? 

Future Indefinite. 

Singular 1. Shall I be; 2. Wilt thou be ; 3. Shall he be ? 
Plural 1. Shall we be ; 2. Will ye be ; 3. Will they be ? 

Future Completive. 

Singular 1. Shall 1 have been ; 2. Wilt thou have been ; 3. Will he have 

been? 
Plural 1. Shall we have been ; 2. Will you have been ; 3.. Will they have 

been? 

Potential-Assertive Mode, — Present Indefinite. 

Singular 1. May I be ; 2. Canst thou be ; 3. Can he be ? &c. 

Present Completive. 

Singular I. Can I have, been; 2. Canst thou have been; 3. Can he have 
been? dec. 

Past Indefinite. 

Singular 1. Could I be ; 2. Shouldst thou be ; 3. Would he be ? &e. 
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Past Completive. 

Singular 1. Could I have been ; S. /Sbouldat thou hftve been ; 3. Could he hare 
been ? &c. 

The Imperative Mode cannot be used interrogatively, — 
a command and a question being incongraous. 



Example of a Transitive Verb conjugated Interrogatively. 
— Declarative Mode, Present Time. 

Singular 1. Do I love ; 2. Dost thou love, loreet thou ; 3. Loves be, or does 
he love ? &c 

In the Interrogative form of verbs, do and did are not 
necessarily emphatic. 

Present Definite. 

Singular 1. Am I commandbig ; 2. Art thou wearied ; a Is he loved ? &c. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. Have I commanded ; 2. Hast thou loved; 3. Has he filled? dee. 

Past Indefinite. 

SinguUtr 1. Did I love ; 2. Didst thou love, lovedst thou ; 3. Did he love ? ht. 

Past Definite. 

SinguUtf 1. Was I loving ; 2. Wast thou loving ; 3. Was he loving ? &c 

Past Completive. 

Shignlar 1. Had I studied ; 2. Hadst thou studied ; 3. Had he studied ? &c. 

Future Indefinite. 

Singular 1. Shall I command ; 2. Wilt thou command ; 3. Will be com- 
mand? &c. 

Future Completive. 

singular 1. Shall I have completed ; 2. Wilt thou have completed ; a Sbsll 
he have gained ? &c. 

Potential- Assertive Mode, — Present Indefinite. 

Singular 1. May I open ; 2. Canst thou open ; 3. Can he open ? &c. 

Present Completive. 

Singular 1. Can I have reached ; 2. Canst thou have reached ; 3. Can he have 
reached ? &c. 
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Past Indefinite. 

Singular I. Could I warm ; S. Shouldst thou warm ; 3. Might be warm ? &c. 

Past Completive. 

Singular 1. Could I have guarded ; 2. Couldst thou have guarded ; 3. Should 
he have guarded ? Ac 

EXBEGISE IN PaESING. 

He is, we have been, thou art, they will be, I was, ye 
will have been, I might be, they might have been, if I 
were, be thou, if thou hadst been, thou coiddst be, they 
can be, they may have been, if ye were, be ye or you. 

We have commanded, we do command, we are com- 
manding, we command, he had commanded, he did com- 
mand, he was commanding, he hath commanded, he doth 
conmiand, we shall have completed, they shall complete, 
ye can have loved, they should warm, thou couldst have 
warmed, thou shouldst consider, ye may have engaged, 
prepare ye or you, diminish thou. 

Having been loved, to have been pleased, being' praised, 
to be compelled, thou hast been loved, we are loVed, I 
was punished, he is commended, I am wearied, ye had 
been pardoned, thou hast been censured, he will be saved, 
they will have been turned, be ye detained, be thou pre- 
pared, we must have been warmed, ye may be warmed, if 
thou wert praised. 

Commend thou, be ye commanded, I have joined, I 
have been joined, could I paint, could I have been painted, 
they can have been warmed, they can have warmed, thou 
shalt have been loved, thou shalt love, if ye were loved, if 
ye loved, if thou couldst have compared, if thou couldst 
compare, be thou warmed, warm thou. 
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Ireegulae Verbs. 



All verbs whose past tense of the Declarative Mode and 
past participle do not end in ed, are Irregular. They are 
in number about 177. 

Irregular Verbs may be arranged as follows : — 

1 . Those whose past time of the Declarative Mode 
and Perfect Participle are the same as the present Infini- 
tive — as beat, burst, cast, cost, cut, hit, hurt, let, put, 
read, rid, set, shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, thrust, 
sweat, wet. 

2. Verbs whose past time and participle are alike, but 
different from the present — as beseech, besought ; bind, 
boimd; bring, brought; creep, crept; feel, felt; find, 
found, &c. 

3 . Verbs whose present and past tense, and past par- 
ticiple are different — as blow, blew, blown ; grow, 
grew, grown ; see, saw, seen ; slay, slew, slain ; take, 
took, taken ; throw, threw, thrown, &c. 

4 A few verbs ending with ch, ck, x, p, 11, ess, though 
regular, suffer a contraction of ed into t — as snatched, 
snatcht ; checked, checkt ; snapped, snapt ; mixed, 
mixt ; dwelled, dwelt ; passed, past. Other verbs have 
a digra'ph shortened — as dream, dreamt; feel, felt; 
mean, meant ; sleep, slept ; deal, dealt. In some verbs 
V is changed into /—as bereaved, bereft; leave, left. 
Such contractions are usually foimd in poetry. 

A digraph is the union of two vowels of which one only 
is pronounced. 
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Irreoulab Vebbs. 



Pres. Infinitive. Pott time. Past Participle, 



Obtolete, 



Abide 


abode 


abode 




Am 


was 


been 




Arise, rise 


arose, rose 


arisen, risen 




Awake 


awoke, awaked 


awaked 




Bear 


bore 


borne 


poffbare 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 




Begin 


began 


begun 




Beod 


bent, bended 


bent, bended 




Bereave 


bereaved, bereft bereaved, bereft 




Beseech 


besought 


besought 




Bid 


bid, bade 


bid, bidden 




Bind 


bound 


bound 


part, bounden 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 




Bleed 


bled 


bled 




Blow 


blew 


blown 




Break 


broke 


broken 


pa$t brake, part, broke 


Breed 


bred 


bred 




Bring 


brought 


brought 




BuUd 


built, builded 


built 




Burst 


burst 


burst 




Buy 


bought 


bought 




Cast 


cast 


cast 




Catch 


catched, caught catched, caught 




Chide 


chid 


chid 


poftchode, part, chiddea 


Choose 


chose 


chosen, chose 




Cleave to stick 


cleaved 


cleaved 


pa^t clave 


Cleave to splU 


cleft 


cleft 


past clove, part, cloven 


Cling 


clung 


clung 




Clotlie 


clothed, clad 


clothed, clad 




Come 


came 


come 




Cost 


cost 


cost 




Crow 


crowed 


crowed 


past crew 


Creep 


crept 


crept 




Cut 


cut 


cut 




Dare to chattmge is regular. 






Dare to venture 


durst 


dared 




Deal 


dealt 


dealt 




Dig 


digged, dug 


digged, dug 




Do 


did 


done 




Draw 


drew 


drawn 




Drive 


drove 


driven 


past drave 


Drink 


drank 


drunk 


part, drunken 


Dwell 


dwelt, dwelled 


dwelt, dwelled 




Eat 


eat 


eaten 


pa^t ate 


Engrave 


engraved 


engraven— ed 




Fall 


fell 


fallen 




Feel 


felt 


felt 




Fight 


fought 


fought 




Find 


fuuud 


found 





^ 
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Pra, Infinitive, 


PastUme. 


Past Participle, ObtoL 


Flee to fw^ 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


V\j like a bird 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


forgot 


forgotten pott forgat 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


got, gotten pott gat 


Gild 


gUded, gilt 


gilt, gUded 


Gird 


girded, girt 


girded, girt 


Giro 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grare 


graved 


graved, graven 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown 


Have 


had 


had 


Hang 


hanged, hung 


hanged, hung 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewed, hewn 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held I^^ holden 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit 


knit, knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie doum 


lay 


Iain 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mowed, mown 


Paj 


paid 


paid 


Put 


put 


put 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


ridden, rid 


Ring 


rung 


rung P<ut rang 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


rived, riven 


Run 


ran, run 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawed, sawn 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


SeU 


sold 


sold 
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Pret. InfiniUve, 


Pott Time, 


Pott ParticipU. 


ObtoUU. 


Send 


sent 


sent 






Set 


set 


set 






Shake 


shook 


shaken 






Shape 


shaped 


shaped, 


sliapen 




Share 


shaved 


shaved. 


shaven 




Shear 


sheared 


sheared, 


shorn 




Shed 


shed 


shed 






Shine 


shined, shone 


shined, i 


shone 




Show ) 
Shew ) 
Shoe 


showed, shewed 


showed, 


shewed, 


shown 


shod 


shod 






Shoot 


shot 


shot 






Shrink 


shrank 


shrank 




past shrank 


Shred 


shred 


shred 






Shot 


shut 


shut 






Sing 


sung 


sang 




jMisCsang 


Sink 


sunk 


sank 




past sank 


Sit 


sat 


sat 






Slay 


slew 


slain 






Sleep 


slept 


slept 






SUde 


slid 


slid 




part, slidden 


Sling 


slang 


slung 






Slink 


slonk 


slunk 






sut 


slitted, slit 


slitted, 1 


ilit 




Smite 


smote 


smitten 






Sow 


sowed 


sown, sowed 




Speak 


spoke 


spoken. 


spoke 


past spake 


Speed 


sped 


sped 






Spend 


spent 


spent 






Spill 


spilled, spilt 


spilled, spilt 




Spin 


span 


spun 






Spit 


spit 


spit 




past spat, part spitten 


Spring 


sprang 


sprung 




jxut sprang 


Stand 


stood 


stood 






Steal 


stole 


stolen 






Sting 


stang 


stung 






Stink 


stank 


stunk 




past stank 


Stride 


strode 


stridden 






Strike 


strack 


struck 




part, stricken 


String 


Strang 


Strang 






Strive 


strove 


striven 






Strow ) 
Strew J" 


strowed, strewed strowed, 


, strewed 


parL strown 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 




pcut sware 


Sweat 


sweat 


sweat 






Swell 


swelled 


swelled 




part, swollen 


Swim 


swam, swam 


swum 






Swing 


swung 


swung 






Take 


took 


taken 






Teach 


taught 


taught 






Tear 


tore 


torn 




past tare 
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Prfs. Infnitive. 


Piut Time. 


Rut Participle. 


Ob»ol 


Tell 


told 


told 




Think 


thought 


thought 




Thrive 


thrived 


thrived, thriven 


pattihrore 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 




Thrust 


thrust 


thrast 




Tread 


trod 


trodden, trod 




Wax 


waxed 


waxed 


part waxen 


Wear 


wore 


worn 




Weave 


wove 


woven 




Weep 


wept 


wept 




Win 


won 


won 




Wind 


wound 


wound 




Work 


worked, wrought worked, wrought 




Wring 


wrung, wringed 


wrung, wringed 




Write 


wrote, writ 


written, writ 





Conjugate the Irregular Verba bear, begin, beseech, 
blow, break, bring, burst; cast, choose, clothe, come; 
deal, dig, draw, drive, dwell ; eat ; fall, fight, find ; fly, 
flee, forget, forsake ; get, gild, give, go, grow ; hear, hide, 
hold ; know ; lay, lead, leave, lend, lose ; make, meet ; 
pay, put ; read, ride, rise, run ; say, see, seek, send, shine, 
shoot, sing, sink, slay, slide, smite ; take, teach, tear, 
think, tread ; wear, weep, wind, work, write. 

Distinguish the Regular from the Irregular Verbs. I 
wrote to my brother and he answered me. The hunter 
winds his horn; the hounds pursue their chase. Cold 
blows the frosty breeze. He pardcned my errors. He 
stood, and viewed the affecting scene. He sung and 
danced with equal grace. We performed our duty and 
got a reward. Strive to learn. Abhor that which is 
evil ; cleave to that which is good. Look at the beautiful 
landscape, where vegetables grow abundantly. Come and 
see. Write your name. Eead your lesson. Be careful 
of your books ; do not' tear them. Swear not at all. 
Awake ; arise ; or be for ever fallen. Bring my hat ; my 
coat is brushed. Two and two make four. The streets 
are swept. Feed the hungry ; clothe the naked. The 
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masons have built the wall ; the house is finished. Come 
to tea at six o'clock. The wind blows violently. Im- 
prove your time. Bid him wait for me. They forsook 
him and fled. The enemy gave chase. The bird flew to 
its nest. The mower whets his scythe. Never conceal 
a fault, nor tell lies. Wash your hands and face, and 
brush your clothes ; do not tear nor destroy them. 
Thrice he routed all his foes; and thrice he slew the 
slain. Let him that stole, steal no more. Hold ; I com- 
mand you both. Present my respects to him ; tell him I 
shall be glad to see him. Why does he shrink from 
inquiry? The transaction ought to be investigated. 
They dwelt in a mud cottage. I found him, where I least 
expected to see him. 

** I sink, I fall; oh, help me, help ; she cries." 
'* Drinks the bright shower, and feeds upon the ain" 

Defective Yeebs. 

Verbs are defective which want the past tense or the 
past-participle. 

Present. Past. Part. 



Can 


could 


Shall 


should 


Will 


would 


May 


might 


Wis 


wist 



Must is nerer used but as an auxiliary. Ought is used in the present and 
past tenses, with the inflection of the second person, — thou oughtest. Quoth 
is wholly obsolete, except in poetry and burlesque ; it is used in the third 
person singular, with the nominative following it ,- as, quoth he. Wit, to 
know, is obsolete, except in law phrase ; and rardy, in the enumeration of 
particulars — as, twenty prisoners were brought in, viz. or to wit, one officer, 
one sergeant, and eighteen privates. 

Impersonal Yerbs are used in the third person sin- 
gular only, with it for a nominative — as, it rains ; it he- 
comes youth to be modest. In Latin impersonal verbs are 
without a nominative ; as, libety it pleases, it contents ; 
pugnatuTy they fight. 
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Adyebb. 

An Adverb is a word addeito a perfect sentence, for 
the purpose primarily of modifying an adjective, or a 
verb ; or, aecondurily, another adverb. The adverb is not 
employed to modify substantives, as that is the function 
of the adjective, or of the restrictive particles. Hence the 
use of adverbs is to enlarge^ restrain, limit, define, and in 
general to modify, the sense of other words. Adverbs 
are therefore a secondary part of speech. 

Adjectives, pronominal adjectives, and generally parti- 
ciples, are capable of modification. Thus a spire which 
is lofty, may be very lofty, surprisingly lofty, moderatehf 
lofty, or not lofty. We say a remarkably intelligent 
youth, an over indulgent parent, a truly affectionate friend. 
In like manner, when we use a participle, or pronominal 
adjective, we may modify it by the help of an adverb ; as, 
much obliged, greatly indebted, wholly yours, absolutely 
mine, nobly bom, well bred, highly gifted, universally 
respected, little moved, less affected, equally judicious, not 
so energetic, thm far, no farther. When we say, the 
house is surprisingly lofty, we form a double conception ; 
as, first, a conception of loftiness with reference to the 
house ; and, secondly, a conception of surprise with refer- 
ence to the loftiness, — so that the sentence is resolvable 
iuto these other two sentences — " the house is lofty," and 
" the loftiness is surprising." It is not the house alto- 
gether which excites surprise, but its quality of loftiness. 
A house may be both lofty and surprising, without being 
surprisingly lofty. 

These instances may be considered as examples o^ posi- 
tive modification, where we do not compare the loftiness 
of the house with that of another house. When we make 
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that comparison we must employ another class of adverbs, 
and say it is more lofty, or leas lofty, or equally lofty, or 
as lofty, or the most lofty, or the least lofty ; we exercise 
the mental operation employed in the comparison of ad- 
jectives — only the degrees of comparison are expressed by 
adverbs, instead of being incorporated in the same word 
with the attribute compared. In aU cases of comparative 
modification, the adverb cannot be employed simply or 
singly. It is then of a relative nature, being necessarily 
joined in construction, either with some other word, or 
inflection of a word in the same sentence ; which words, 
or inflections, when they serve to modify adjectives or 
verbs, we also consider to be of the nature of adverbs. 

As the verb asserts or manifests existence, either simply 
or together with some attribute of action or passion — the 
adverb may either modify the attribute involved in the 
verb, or it may modify the mere assertion of existence. 
When it modifies the attribute its operation resembles the 
modification of the adjective. He runs swiftly is of the 
same import as he is running swiftly ; for the word swiftly 
modifies the verb runs, and the participle running in the 
same manner. When the adverb expresses any limitation 
of the time, place, circumstances, or actual occurrence of 
the fact, the case is somewhat different. The words now, 
tken, when, always, never, ^c, modify the assertion in 
point of time. If we say a certain event happens now, the 
assertion is limited to the present time ; if we say it hap- 
pened yesterday, the assertion is limited to a certain time 
past. The assertion that it always happens, contradicts 
the assertion that it does not always happen, and a for- 
tiori the assertion that it never happens. With respect 
to place, the assertion that a fact occurred Iiere or there, is 
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no assertion with regard to what may have happened 
ehewhere. The occurrence of any event may be ceriain 
or dotibtful, actual or contingent ; and we may therefore 
say it win. perhaps happen, it m«y possibly happen, it will 
certainly happen, it really happened, &c. 

The variety of circumstances attending different trans- 
actions, which may be expressed by adverbs, is very ex- 
tensive. An event may occur aboard or ashore ; aloft or 
behw ; abroad or at home ; a ship may be cut adrift ; the 
travellers may be afoot ; the army may be marching home- 
wards ; the music may cease awhile, it may be begun 
anew ; the adventure may terminate sttccessfully, &c. 

The secondary use of the adverbs is similar to the pri- 
mary. As the adjective modifies the substantive, and the 
adverb modifies the adjective, so may a second adverb be 
applied to the former with the same power of modification. 
As the word admirably may be applied to good, so may 
very be prefixed to both together, and we may say a very 
admirably good discourse. The discourse is good, the 
goodness is admirable, the admiration is extreme. 

We next consider the sort of sentence to which an ad- 
verb is added, and the manner in which the addition is 
made. By a perfect sentence is meant one which enun- 
ciates some truth or expresses some passion with its object. 
The adverb may be added even to a simple imperative. 
The imperative fly is in effect a perfect sentence, for it 
implies an agent and an act ; it couples the conception of 
the act of flying with the conception of the person ad- 
dressed. To this sentence, therefore, an adverb may be 
added consistently with our definition ; we may say fly 
quickly I When Macbeth says. 

After life's fitfUl fever he sleeps well. 
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there can be no difficulty in understanding that the ad- 
verb well modifies the verb sleeps. When we say the 
sentence must be perfect, we mean it must be perfect in 
the mind; in expression, a part, or even the whole of it, 
may be understood. A part is understood, when the 
mind supplies what is necessary to complete the sentence, 
as in these animated lines of Sir Walter Scott — 

On Stanley ! on ! 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

In this sentence the adverb on refers to a verb understood 
in the mind implying impetuous action, as march, rmh, 
or the like. The verb is not expressed because it is indif- 
ferent to the speaker ; but the adverb is expressed because 
it is of the utmost importance, — because to the dying 
hero the mode of getting at the enemy was altogether 
immaterial ; but to get at them by any m^ans was his most 
ardent wish. 

When the adverb is responsive, the whole of the sen- 
tence is understood ; as, Will you come ? Yes. When 
will you come ? Presently. How often did he come ? 
Once. These answers mean, I mil come certainly ; I will 
come presently ; he came once. Consequently the adverbs 
yes, presently, once, modify will come and did come respec- 
tively. Servius, a Roman author, has asserted what is 
literally true, — Omnia para orationia miyrat in adverbium. 
" Every part of speech is capable of being converted into 
an adverb." Home Tooke sarcastically remarks that 
" the class of adverbs is the common sink and repository 
of all heterogeneous unknown corruptions." 

Adjectivea may be used adverbially. When we enun- 
ciate the three following propositions in succession — 

rirst, A certain quantity exists ; 
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Second, That quantity is large ; 

Third, That largeness is sufficient ; 

We have three conceptions, — quantity^ largeness^ suffi- 
ciency. The first is a substance ; the second is considered 
as an attribute in one instance, and as a substance in the 
other ; the third is only considered as an attribute. If 
we unite these three sentences into one, and say there ia a 
sufficiently large quantity, we convert the adjective nffi- 
dent into an adverb, sufficiently. But this change does 
not prevail in all adverbs ; many adjectives thus employed 
remain unchanged in form, though they lose their adjec- 
tival use. This will appear from many adjectives when 
used as adverbs ; we may notice first the simple, then the 
compound words. 

Much, very, enough, fain, liqf, scarce, stark, ^c, were 
originally simple, uncompounded adjectives. Much is 
employed adverbially before a participle, or ctfter a verb. 
When much is the name of a conception of greatness in 
quantity, quality, number, or power, and when this con- 
ception is viewed as the attribute of any substance, it is 
an adjective ; when as the modification of an act or quality, 
it is an adverb. 

Very is derived from the Latin verus, true, changed in 
old French and old English into veray, which in modem 
French is vrai. In the English Liturgy very retains its 
adjectival use, — " very Grod of very God." From temy 
we have verily. That an adjective primarily signifying 
true, should, in a secondary sense, fonn an adverb express- 
ing eminence of degree, as applied to all other qualities, 
is not surprising ; for a thing that is very good or bad, 
may be said to be truly good or bad. 

Enough is used as an adjective after the verb to be ; as, 
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that is enough, that is sufficient ; but we cannot employ 
it in immediate connection with a noun as we do the word 
sufficient. We cannot say " an enough quantity," as we 
do a sufficient quantity. When enough is used as an 
adverb, it must be placed after the adjective which it 
modifies, — as, large enough, Johnson says, " that, after 
the verb to have, or to be, enotigh may be accounted a 
substantive;'* and, strange enough, he also suggests that 
when enough is an adjective, enow is its plural, — although 
in his Grammar he had said that English adjectives were 
indeclinable, having neither case, gender, nor number, and 
of course no plural. 

Fain is more frequently used as an adverb than an ad- 
jective. IA^\& an adverb — " I had«« lief not be, as live 
to be in awe of such a thing as I myself." — Shakspeare, 
Scarce is sometimes an adjective, but more frequently 
an adverb. Stark is seldom used as an adjective, 
and only in combination with a very few adjectives as an 
adverb. 

The first and most numerous class of compounds are 
those terminating in Ig, which is an abbreviation of the 
termination like. The simple adjective " like " is in the 
Anglo-Saxon lie, which also signifies the body ; hence the 
Scottish word Igkewake, corrupted into latewake, "the 
watching of a dead body." Shakspeare says, " to show 
the very age and bodg of the time, its form and pressure ;" 
that is, the drama holds up a mirror to the present time, 
represents its very bodg, the shape which it bears, and the 
impression which it produces on the mind of the observer. 
Like enters into composition with a number of other ad- 
jectives, for as an attribute could not be exactly predi- 
cated of a particular substance, something like that attri- 
bute might be 80; a person oi ttnn^ \k^\. ^oviSi^ \vs:Jv.\ifc 
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said to possess exactly a oertain quality, might be said 
to possess a quality similar, or nearly the same ; though 
it was not great, it might be greatlike — ^if it were not 
good it might be goodlike. The prefix a is erroneously 
considered as necessary to distiuguish adjectives from 
adverbs ; as, aloud for loud ; but the poets adhere to no 
such distinction. Thus Milton, " While rocking winds 
are piping loud," not aloud, nor loudly. This prefix is 
of different origin in different adverbs. 1. It is corrupted 
from the Saxon prefix, ge, or ye ; as, adrift, that is driven. 

2. It is the substitute of in or on ; as, alive, that is in life. 

3. It represents of ; as, anew, of new, as we now say qf 
late. 4. It is the qualifying particle a ; as, awhile, that 
is a time. 5. It is the pronominal adjective all; as, 
alone, all one, that is '* absolutely one." 6. It is some- 
times superfluous, as alike for like. 

There is a class of adverbs, chiefly French and Latin, 
which, though not fairly naturalized, have obtained con- 
siderable currency in the English language. They are 
usually printed in Italics, but they are gradually assuming 
the garb of modern English. Feom the French. — 
Adieu, properly an exclamation, God bless you. The 
English synonyme is Farewell; but there is this distinc- 
tion — ^We bid adieu to those whom we quit ; we bid fiure- 
well to those who quit us. 

AUxmode, in the fashion » fashionable. Apropos t suitable to the occasion or 
purpose. Cbp-a-j7{«, from head to foot ; he was armed cap-a-pie. Dernier ^ 
the last; a dernier resource, the last resource, or forlorn hope. JSIneorv, 
again. This word is often used as a verb. 

From thb Latin.— ^;ta«, otherwise ; Alibi, elsewhere. Bona Fide, with 
good faith. Ergo, therefore; Elcaetera, and others. OrcUis, given for 
nothing. Ibidem, contracted into Ibid, in the same place ; Imprimie, in the 
first place ; Incognitue, French Incognito, contracted into Incog, unknown ; 
Item, also. Nota Bene, N.B., mark well. Per te, by himself ; Pro Tem^pen, 
for the time. VerbcAim, word for word ; Verstu, against, law term ; Viet- 
Versa, the contrary, or reverse ; Vide, see, a note of reference ; VideNed 
viz., to be seen or Imown, to wit* 
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The demonstrative pronouns form a large class of 
adverbs, the construction of which is elliptical. The 
words here and there, hence and thence, are in their origin 
demonstrative pronouns, equivalent to the words this and 
that ; but by use they have come to signify, at this place, 
at that place, from this place, from that place, the noun 
place being clearly understood by the mind. The simple 
adverbs just mentioned form three distinct classes with 
reference to place, distinguishing tlie place where we are, 
from another definite place, and supplying an interrogative 
for the place which we know not; here, there, where* 
Each of these three forms has three varieties to express 
at a place, to a place, and/ro»j a place; and these are 
variously compounded with other words, fore, ever, soever. 
Some of the words which form adverbs of place, also be- 
come adverbs of tirne, nianner, cause, ^c. The following 
table exhibits the simple adverbs of this kind : — 



{ here 


there 


where? 


Place< hence 


thence 


whence ? 


( hither 


thither 


whither? 


Time 


then 


when? 


Manner 


thus 


how? 


Cause 




why? 



The adverb here has a variety of compounds, — here- 
about, hereafter, hereat, hereby, herein, herinto, hereof, 
hereon, hereupon, hereto, hereunto, herefore, here- 
with, &c. In the simple form it is chiefly confined 
to the signification of " this place ;" whereas in the com- 
pounds it generally signifies " this time, this event," or 
the like. The pronouns are among the simplest, and 
probably the most ancient words in all languages ; hence 
the difficulty in tracing the pronominal adverbs to then* 
proper origin. But it can hardly be doubted that the 
elements of the word here, are to be found in he and er, 
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which occur in many of the northern languages, signifying 
this person, tliese persons ; this thing or these things ; so that 
the radical conception is what we express by the word 
this. 

There agrees with the German der, which is a pronoun 
as well as an article, and answers to the, this, and who. 
Where did not originally refer to place alone, any more than 
here or there did ; but was primarily a pronoun signifying 
this or that, tn its composite form it often signifies no 
more than those pronouns; the substantive to which it refiors 
being usually expressed, but sometimes understood ; thus 
we have whereabout, for about which business. '' Let no 
man know anything of the business whereabout I send 
thee." — Samml, Whereto, for to which thing, ''It shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." — Isaiah, Where- 
by, for by which name. "There is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved." 
— Acts. Wherefore for, for which cause, " what is the 
cause wherefore ye are come?" — Acts, These compounds 
may be used interrogatively ; but they are then not neces- 
sarily significant of place. Thus whereby, signifies by 
what means? "Zacharias said, whereby shall I know 
this ?" — Luke, "Now he is dead wherefore should I fast ?" 
— David. But certain adverbs compounded with where 
cannot be used interrogatively ; as, whereas, wherever, 
wheresoever ; the reason is that in these, as well as in 
whensoever, whithersoever. Sec, the pronouns as and so, 
and the word ever, necessarily give them a relative force 
and eiFect. 

Where is also used with the pronominal adjectives any, 
every, no, but still adverbially ; as in the conunon expres- 
sions anywhere, everywhere, nowhere; and being thus 
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limited to a determinate signification in respect of place, 
it is neither subjunctive nor interrogative. Hither and 
thither are compounded with ward in our old writers, and 
used as adverbs. 

Yes and no, when considered as adverbs, modify the 
verb contained in the interrogative sentence to which they 
form the answer. It may be doubted whether yea ondino 
ought not to be considered as inteijections. Adverbial 
phrases were originally short phrases, added to a perfect 
sentence, for the purpose of modifying the adjective, or 
verb, which it contained. The office of such a phrase is 
the same as the office of an adverb ; as, for the nonce, 
that is, "for the occasion," or, "for the present turn." 
Spick-and-span was in reputable use till the time of Swift ; 
spick-and-^an^new, means " shining new from the ware- 
house," PeU'inelly from the French, " confusedly, tu- 
multuously." 

Kecapitulation. An adverb is a word used for the 
purpose of modification ; primarily an adjective or a verb, 
and secondarily, another adverb. It is added to a perfect 
sentence, — a sentence perfect both in the mind and expres- 
sion of the speaker ; or a sentence perfect to the concep- 
tion, but broken short in the utterance. The adverb may 
be a simple or compound word, formed from nouns, ad- 
jectives, pronouns, verbs, all of which have been used as 
adverbs. Compound adverbs may be formed of all the 
other parts of speech ; and a variety of adverbial phrases, 
or words derived from such phrases, which in the con- 
struction of sentences supply the place, and perform the 
function of adverbs. Phrases often become words and of 
such words, it is the use and not the form, which entitles 
them to be considered as adverbs. If a noun be used 
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adverbially it is equally an adverb, whether it has or has 
not previously undergone any inflection. 

Preposition. 

A preposition is a word employed in a complex sentence 
to express the relation in which a substantiye stands to a 
verb, or to another substantive. 

Abraham was be/ore Moses. The preposition bq/bre, 
expresses the relation of priority, in which the noun jibra- 
ham stands to the substantive Moaea, the mere verb of 
existence intervening. 

He speaks concerning the law. The preposition con- 
cerning, expresses the relation of subject to action, in 
which relation the substantive law stands to the verb speaks. 

The Duke of Wellington liberated Spain. The prepo- 
sition of expresses the relation of appurtenance, in which 
the substantive duke stands to the name Wellington, no 
verb intervening. 

The preposition is always employed in a complex sen- 
tence ; for as the noun and verb make up one proposition, 
and the noun, verb, and adverb two, so the noun, verb, 
and preposition, with the noun which follows, or is go- 
verned by the preposition, make up three propositions. 
Thus " John walks before," is a sentence involving two 
propositions, " John is walking," " John is before." But 
" John walks before Peter," involves three propositions, — 
" John is walking," " John is before,'^ " Peter is behind." 

Thus a sentence may be resolved into its separate pro- 
positions by expressing the conception implied by the pre- 
position, and connecting it successively with the two terms 
related to each other. 

Words that express the situation of one noun with 
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respect to another, either really or metaphorically, are 
prepositions. The expression of aUuation is their distin- 
guishing characteristic. We say that one thing is bqfore 
or qfler, on or off, to or Jrom, on this aide or on that, of 
another. The term, Preposition, suggests but an incorrect 
idea of its nature. The Latin prae, before, and jpoeituSy 
placed, might, in our language, be equally well apphed to 
a4jectives, for they, too, are placed before nouns. The 
acyectives in French, and the prepositions in Turkish and 
Hungarian, seldom precede, but generally /oZto the sub*- 
stantives with which they are connected in construction. 

In the Greek and Latin, which have declensions from 
their nouns, prepositions are said to govern one or other 
of the cases. This government is not real but figurative. 
The case of a noun does not depend upon the preceding 
verb or preposition. The governing and the governed are 
coUateral and corresponding effects of the same cause, the 
state of the different objects in the mind of the writer. 
When a substantive is the subject of the verb, it is denoted 
by its name or nominative ; in every other state it must 
be attended by words that express its situation, otherwise 
such words must be understood. These, when separate, 
are prepositions, and, when added to the noun, they form 
declensions. When we say " John went after him," it is 
not because it follows the word after that the pronoun is 
in the accusative ; but because the person represented by 
the word him is not considered as an actor in the sentence ; 
otherwise we should say, "John went after he went," 
making two assertions instead of one. 

With, The radical meaning of with is association; 
" There is no living with thee, nor without thee." It 
generally expresses the conception of joining or binding 
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together, modified by the nature of the objects spoken oi, 
as, in company, in partnership, in mutual dealing ; for " I 
am joined with those with whom I am in company," " I 
am bound to one with whom I am in partnership," ** two 
persons who mutually deal together, are bound by the 
laws of honesty to each other.*' " With, in composUum^" 
says Johnson, '* signifies opposition or privation ;" as in 
the expressions witkdravm, withhold^ toUhstand. 

By signifies at the aide of or near to. We pass by a 
man when we pass near him ; to pass wUh him would he 
to pass in company with him ; with includes the idea of 
junction, by of association, without absolute connection. 
In the sentence ''he was killed by an Indian mtk an 
arrow," by refers to the agent, and with to the instrument 
of death. But it is correct to say, " he was wounded by 
a musket shot," because the musket shot implies both the 
agent and instrument. " To sell by the yard," means the 
yard being the instrument of measure. He travels by 
night ; that is, in or during the night. He gained battles 
hy sea and land ; that is, on sea and on land. Day by day 
means day after day. By and by signifies in one or two 
short spaces of time. 

By is used as an adverb in the sense of proximity ; *' and 
snorting by we may descry the monsters of the deep." — 
Jhyden, As a rumn, in the phrase " by the by," formerly 
written upon the by. 

By, in composition, says Johnson, implies something 
out of the direct way ; as, a bystander, one who stands 
near; a by-road ; a by-end; a by-word; a by-name. 

In English by himself means alone; in the Scottish 
dialect it signifies insane, " beside himself." 

*' And mony a day was by himser. 

He was sae sairly frighted."— BvrfM. 
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Be and by are, in old English, often used indifferently. 
Of the prepositions compounded with he or by, we have 
behind, brfore, betioeen, beyond, beneath, ^c. In the com- 
pounded preposition behind, the simple word hind is a 
noun, the name of a conception formed by the mind. 
Before is a preposition of the same nature as behind ; for 
it is evident that the words hind and fore were equally in 
their origin noum. But of what conception is fore the 
name ? Take the following illustrations : forecastle, fore- 
deck, forefinger, forehead — relating to j)lace ; and forebode, 
foreadvise, forenoon, forefather — relating to time. A 
foreland, for instance, is a part of the land which projects 
btfore the rest into the sea. The forenoon is the early 
part of the day that elapses before midday. 

The conception expressed by the particle fore is not 
the conception of a real object, but it is the conception of 
a relation existing between two objects. A savage when 
in presence of his enemy, not only knows that the enemy 
exists, but that he is before him ; this is the relation of 
place. The same savage, when he perceives the sun ris- 
ing, not only knows that a certain portion of the day is 
elapsing, but that such portion is before noon ; hence he 
forms a conception of the relation of time. 

Lord Monboddo says " every kind of relation is a pure 
idea of intellect, which can never be apprehended by 
senee" Sense can apprehend an external object which is 
before _another, or the thing before which another is ; but 
the relation of place, tim>e, order, causation, or the like, 
which we express by the word before, is not discerned by 
a simple operation of sense, but by means of our compar- 
ing and judging faculties. 

For, Dr Johnson has given forty-six significations of 
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this preposition. Tooke is of opinion that for always 
signifies cawe. For signifies merely h^ore ; and as the 
final cause is before the mind of the agent, for may in 
some cases be rendered cause. There are other cases in 
which the notion of a final cause does not seem invdived 
in the signification of the word for. When we speak of 
fighting for the public good, we mean that the publie 
good is hrfore the mind of the combatant, as the final 
cause of his fighting. But in the following instances the 
notion of cause is not perceptible. *' He is tall enough 
for his age ;" that is, having hrfore your mind his age, he 
is tall enough. " He speaks one word/(?r another ;" that 
is, " he takes the wrong word first — ^he speaks one word 
before^ or in place of another.'* 

When for is used in the sense of equivalence, it signi- 
fies before, " An eye for an eye ;" that is, considering 
that one eye has been wilfully destroyed, having this 
before you, another eye must be put out. " To translate 
line /or line ;" that is, " laying bqfore you one line of the 
original, one line of the translation must follow." 

The uses of /or are manifold ; it is a preposition, a con- 
junction, an adverb, an adjective, or a component partiqle 
of a word. When used without ellipsis as a preposition, 
it signifies a relation of place, of time, of rank, or order ; 
of cause, motive, or object. We sailed for Gteneva— ^ 
is applied io place; He is chosen /or life — the duration of 
life is before the mind as the period of service. For ap- 
plied to carnation or motive, " Chelsea Hospital was built 
for disabled soldiers ;" that is, the future accommodation 
of disabled soldiers was the object before the minds of 
those who planned and built the Hospital. The adverbial 
use of for is considered inelegant in composition. Instead 
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of saying " a writ was moved /or," where for performs the 
function of an adverb, it would be advisable to say, " a 
motion was made for a writ." 

For, when used as a component particle, is equivalent 
to fore, when used in the same manner ; as, forbear, for- 
bid, forget, forlorn, foraaJee, forswear; forechae, forego, 
fore^peiU, forestall, Dr Johnson says, for has in compo- 
sition the sense of privation, as forbear ; or depravation, 
as forswear. 

The preposition of, and the preposition and adverb off, 
were anciently the same word ; the subsequent variation 
of orthography was merely accidental. The adverb off is 
generally opposed to on — as, to lay on, to take off. On 
implies adhesion to, and off separation from — as, to stand 
on the floor, to fall off a table, to be fastened on, to be cut 
(^, to flow o» as a stream, to fly o^ as a bird. 

Up, upon, above, over. The radix up implies superior 
elevation ; it is commonly used as an adverb. As a pre- 
position, it denotes that an action is directed from a lower 
to a higher part. '^ In going up a hill the knees will be 
most weary." — Bacon. By old English writers it was used 
as we now use upon, to signify the being actually placed 
above and resting on an object. Above, over, imply emi- 
nence, superiority ; we say ahove in place, above in power, 
ahove in eminence, above in the sense of prevailing over, 
above in excellence, over and ahove in abundance, over in 
excess, and from that which is beyond in place to that 
which is beyond in quantity. To overlook is to look be- 
yond, and therefore not to notice; to look over is to 
examine carefully, to inspect. 

At, to, too. The origin of these prepositions is ob- 
scure \ but we may reasonably presume that both sprung 
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from a oommon root. The primary conception, conmion 
to both words, seems to be that of touch. In English the 
preposition to is not commonly prefixed, as in German, to 
verbs in composition, but follows them — as, to fall to, to 
bring a ship to, and also in the interjectional phrase Go to / 

The word too, denoting addition, is the same as ^ ; and 
is so spelt in Anglo-Saxon and old English. The secon- 
dary meaning of too is excess — as, too bad, too great, too 
warm, too high. In the preposition unto, the syllable im, 
which seems to have been originally on, augments the force 
of to. For is improperly placed before to before an infini- 
tive — as, for to go, now reckoned a vulgarism. 'From to 
is still more alien to the idiom of our language. 

2}iU is used as a preposition or conjunction, but always 
with reference to time alone. 

To is applied indifferently either to place or time, but 
till to time only, and never to place ; for we may say 
" from morn to night, or from mom tUl night," but we 
cannot say ** from France till England." 

Through is derived fix)m the Anglo-Saxon throt, whence 
our noun throat. Our verb to driU a hole is from the 
Anglo-Saxon ; hence nostril. That which is thorougUg 
effected, or that which has been gone through with is 
complete. 

J(fter, From the signification of that which is bekmd 
in place, follows the signification of that which is wbte- 
quent in time — as, the afternoon ; hence also the advwb 
afterwards, and the obsolete adverb 08oon8 shortly after- 
wards. As the effect comes (tfter the cause, in order, and 
the copy after the model, we have the expressions, " i^ter 
our righteousness," "after Bem6randt ;** in Latin the 
same relation is expressed by the word secundum. 
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There are seeming contradictions in the use of some 
prepositions \for and after are of contrary origin and sig- 
nification, meaning the same as the words fore and aft ; 
yet we say " to seek /or that which is lost," and " to seek 
(rfter that which is lost." The thing sought is before the 
mind of the seeker, consequently the seeker is considered 
as (rfter, or behind the thing sought ; before is an a^posi- 
Hon with the thing sought — c^r is an apposition with 
the seeker ; before specifies the relation of which the thing 
sought is the subject ; after specifies the relation of which 
the subject is the seeker. 

Various prepositions may sometimes be used indifier- 
ently in a sentence ; and sometimes a particular preposi- 
tion is essential to the sense, from the nature of the rela- 
tion to be expressed. Thus we cannot substitute in for 
out, or after for before, in speaking of visible objects and 
bodily actions ; but when we come to speak of the mind 
the case is different. We may say that a person did a 
certain act in envy, or out of envy, or through envy, or 
from envy, or for envy, or with envy ; but we cannot say 
of the same person, in similar circumstances, that he was 
in his house and out of his house, passing through the 
town and distant from the town, walking with another 
person, or a mile brfore him. 

It is a possible, but a very useless labour, to ascertain 
what words have been used as prepositions in a dead 
language. The Greeks, it is said, had eighteen preposi- 
tions, the Latins forty-nine, and the French, according to 
different authors, thirty-two, forty-eight, and seventy-five. 
In a living language it is quite impracticable to ascertain 
their number, for every day may enhance their number by 
new combinations of thought and expression. It has been 
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aptly remarked that a preposition is not like a piece of 
money, stamped to pass for a certain value. It is a word 
to which a transient function is assigned, and which, as 
soon as it has discharged that office, becomes again avail- 
able for its former purposes — as a noun, a verb, or other 
part of speech. "Most, if not all prepositions," says 
Harris, " seem originally formed to denote the relaUona 
of PLACE." But though this was their original use, they 
could not be confined to this office only. By degrees they 
extended themselves to subjects incorporeal, and came to 
denote relations, as well intellectual as local. It is neces- 
sary that different objects should be bound together in 
speech as they are in nature ; and that we should have 
words to express the relations which exist among things. 

Conjunction. 

A conjunction is a word used to show the relation of 
sentence to sentence. Thus he danced and sung, combine 
the two sentences he danced and he sung. The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the conjunction is, that it shows the 
relation of sentences, and not simply of words. The early 
grammarians included conjunctions and prepositions under 
the general name connectives. According to this defini- 
tion, of is a connective in the phrase Secretary of State, 
for both secretary and state are separately significant ; but 
by means of the connectives^, they are so united as to 
produce a third significant expression. According to the 
same definition, but is a connective in the expression 
" John danced, hut Peter sung ;" for " John danced " is 
one significant expression, and " Peter sung " is another 
significant expression, and they are both united together 
so as to form one continued sense by the word but. Mo- 
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dern grammarians perceived that it would be useful to 
separate these two classes of oomiectives ; they therefore 
gave to that class which showed the relation of word to 
word the name of preposition, and to that class which 
showed the relation of sentence to sentence the name of 
conjunction. 

Home Tooke affirms that there are cases in which con- 
junctions do not connect sentences, or show any relation 
between them. " Two and two make four ; A B and B C 
and C A form a triangle. John and Jane are a handsome 
couple. Does A B form a triangle P does B C or C A 
form a triangle ? Is John a couple ? Is Jane a couple ? 
Are two four ? " To this it may be answered, that if it 
can be shown that and, or any other word generally used 
as a conjunction, is occasionally used with a different force 
and effect, that circumstance does not make it less a con- 
junction, when used conjunctionally. In the instance 
cited, the word and serves merely to distribute the whole 
into its parts — ^all which bear relation to the verb ; and it 
is observable, that though the verb be not twice expressed, 
yet it is expressed differently from what it would have 
been had there been a single nominative. We say " John 
is handsome," " Jane ia handsome ;" but we say " John 
and Jane are a handsome couple." In this particular the 
use of the conjunction differs from that of the preposition ; 
it varies the assertion, and thus combines different sen- 
tences. For though A B does not form a triangle, it 
forms one part of a triangle ; B C forms another part, and 
G A the remaining part ; and these three parts constitute 
the whole. 

In Harris's Hermes we have the following scheme for 
an arraugement of the conjunctions : — 1. Connexive, in- 
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duding the copulative and oontinuative, the 8iippositi?e 
and positive, the causal and collective. 2. DUfunetioe, 
distinguished into simple and adversative; absolute, or 
comparative ; adequate, or inadequate. 

Conjunctions, while they connect sentences, either con- 
nect also their meanings or not. Hence the propriety of 
their division into connexive and disjunctive. There is a 
marked difference between the two passages. '* Caesar was 
ambitious and Eome was enslaved ;" '* Caesar was ambi- 
tious or Bjome was enslaved." The conjunctions and and 
or alike join the same sentences ; but it is equally dear 
that they join them differently. Both mark that a rela- 
tion exists between the sentences ; but the one serves to 
cumulate, the other to separate. The copulative or 
cumulative barely couples sentences, and is therefore 
applicable to all subjects whose natures are not incompa- 
tible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by a more intimate 
connection, consolidate sentences into one continuous 
whole, and are applicable only to subjects which have an 
essential coincidence. For example, we may say, " Ly- 
sippus was a statuary, and Priscian was a grammarian." 
** The sun shines and the sky is clear." But it would be 
absurd to say, " Lysippus was a statuary because Priscian 
was a grammarian ;" though we may probably say, " The 
sun shines because the sky is clear." The reason is, 
with respect to the first, the connection is acddental ; with 
respect to the last, it is essential and founded in nature. 

The continuatives are subdivided into suppositive and 
positive. If is an example of the suppositives ; because, 
therefore, as, &c. The former denote necessary connec- 
tion, but do not assert existence ; the latter imply both 
the one and the other. 
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The positives are either catiaal or collective; the causals 
are became^ since, &c. ; they subjoin causes to effects ; as, 
the sun is in eclipse because the moon intervenes. The 
collectives subjoin effects to causes ; as, the moon inter- 
venes THEBEFOBE the sun is in eclipse. 

The disjunctive conjunctions are divisible, first, into 
simple and adversative, A simple disjunctive conjunction 
disjoins and opposes indefinitely ; as, either it is day, ob 
it is night. An adversative disjoins with a positive and 
definite opposition — asserting the one alternative and 
denying the other ; as, it is not day but it is night. 

The adversatives are either ahsolute or comparative; or 
they are adequate or inadequate. The absolute adversa- 
tive is where there is a simple opposition of the same 
attribute in different subjects ; as, Achilles was brave, 
BUT Thersites was not ; or of different attributes in differ- 
ent subjects — as, Plato was a philosopher, but Hippias 
was a sophist. 

The comparative adversative marks the equality or 
excess of the same attribute in different subjects; as, 
Nireus was more beautiful than Achilles ; Virgil was as 
great a poet as Cicero was an orator. These adversatives 
relate to substances and their qualities ; but the adequate or 
inadequate relate to events and their catises or conse- 
quences — as, Troy will be taken unless the Palladium 
be preserved ; that is, the preservation of the Palladium 
will be an adequate preventive of the capture of Troy. 
Again, we say, Troy will be taken although Hector de- 
fend it ; we intimate that Hector's defending it, though 
employed to prevent the capture, will be an inadequate 
preventive. 

The principal copulative conjunction is and; and is 
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found substantially in all cultivated languages. The 
meaning of and is clearly add; in separate sentences we 
may substitute tbe imperative add for the conjunction 
and, with little difference in the force or intelligibility of 
the sentence. For example, " I rode, add Peter walked, 
add James sailed," conveys the same meaning, though not 
so elegantly, as I rode, andVetei walked, and James sailed. 

JEke, as a conjunction, has become nearly obsolete in 
modem English, except in a few coUoquial phrases. It 
is clearly the same as the verb to ekb out ; and they are 
both from the Anglo-Saxon eac, also, again ; and eacan, to 
add to, or augment. 

Also is a copulative with a still more specific meaning 
than and; as it implies similitude in some degree with 
what was stated or went before. Although, by long use, 
also has become a conjunction, it may be regarded as an 
elliptical phrase signifying " in like manner," or " wholly 
thus." 

If is a. sttppositive or conditional conjunction. It serves 
to mark the certain dependence of one event on another, 
without asserting the absolute existence of neither ; if the 
one event be, the other event must be its necessary result ; 
or, the former being given as a datum, the latter follows 
by the power of reasoning. The English if is plainly in 
signification give. 

Because, since, and as are classed as causal conjunctions. 
Because was originally a phrase or combination of the 
words by cause. In modem use it signifies a cause pre- 
cedent ; but it appears to have been formerly applied to 
denote the Jinal cause, or object of an action. The com- 
mon idea in since is titne, — " from the time that," as a 
coiyunction relating to cause only. 
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Ai marks an analogical connection between one class 
of incidents and another. The first class are assumed to 
be certain and well known ; the latter to be equally true, 
but less obvious. 

That is a pronoun used conjunctionall^. That it . is 
used as a pronoun is no reason why it should not be used 
as a conjunction ; its use is what determines its gramma- 
tical character. 

Therefore^ as a conjunction, subjoins an effect to a 
cause — ^as, " the moon intervenes, therrfore the sun is in 
eclipse." Therefore is manifestly a phrase, or combina- 
tion of words reduced by custom into one expression. 
Its meaning is for this reason or cause; and it has two 
conjunctional meanings : First, when we state the effect 
as a matter of fact — as, 

** This is the latest parley we will admit, 

Therefore to our best mercy give yourselyes."— /Sho^Mpeare. 

Secondly, when we state the effect as a matter of reason- 
ing, — " He blushes, therrfore he is guilty." The blush 
is not the cause of the guilt, but it is the cause of our 
asserting the person to be guilty. The full construction 
is, " he blushes, therefore I conclude that he is guilty." 

Wherefore is so similar in construction and effect to 
therefore^ that it requires no further explanation. 

Then^ when used as an adverb, means at that time ; as 
a conjunction, it signifies in consequence, 

Mther and neither, or and nor, are usually defined as 
simple disjunctives, but they would be more appropriately 
termed alternatives — either and or being set in opposition 
to each other affirmatively ; neither and nor negatively. 
Either is evidently in origin a pronoun ; or is a contraction 
of other, which is also a pronoun. 
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The conjunction or is frequently followed by eUe^ as 
nor is by yet. Else is contracted from the Latin alias. 

The simple connectives both^ and, are opposed to the 
simple disjunctives either, or, and neither, nor. As either, 
or, though pronouns, are used conjunctionally, so is both, 
though a pronoun, employed in the same manner, and 
therefore converted into a real conjunction. 

But belongs to that class of conjunctions tenned the 
adversative absolute, in which a positive and a negative 
are both asserted. An instance of this occurs in MUton, 
who repudiates the conjunction but in application to dif- 
ferent kinds of opposition in the same sentence,— 

*' Yirtae may be asaailed but never hurt ; 
But evil on itself shall back recoil. 
And mix no more with goodness." 

It is here positively asserted that virtue may be assailed ; 
and it is negatively asserted that virtue cannot be hurt. 
It is negatively asserted that virtue cannot be hurt ; and 
positively asserted that evil shall recoil on itself; that iB, 
shall be hurt. 

Than and as are termed adversatives of comparison; 
than implying superiority, as indicating equality. These 
conjunctions, having a relative force, must be preceded 
by some word as an antecedent, or by some inflection 
which has the force of an antecedent. " Solomon was 
wiser than Socrates." Here the comparative termination 
er renders the word wiser the antecedent of the relative 
than. " Cicero was not so great an orator as Demos- 
thenes." In this sentence so serves as an antecedent to 
its relative as. When the antecedent consists of several 
words, they are commonly called adverbs, because they 
modify an adjective or another adverb. The relatives are 
by many grammarians improperly called adverbs, for they 
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plainly connect sentences. It is merely a matter of idiom 
whether the same coDJunction answers one or several pur- 
poses. So we use as with the force of a causal conjunction, 
or a relative conjunction, or of the antecedent to such re- 
lative, as in the sentence, '' Caesar was as brave as 
Alexander." 

Unless was originally on less that, a phrase adopted as 
a literal translation of the French phrase a mains que : 
*' remembre that charitie is not perfect onles that it be 
buminge." In the old Scottish dialect the phrase less 
than was used instead of our modern unless. 

Except is evidently the imperative mode of a verb used 
conjunctionally, and is equivalent to unless, for which it 
may be substituted without affecting the sense. We may 
say, " Troy will be taken unless, or exc^t the Palladium 
be preserved." 

Without is used conjunctionally in the same sense as 
except. But if the rather is used by old English authors 
with the same signification. 

Though, or although^ is termed by Harris an inadequate 
adversative — uniting two sentences, one of which states 
an event or circumstance, and the other states another 
event or circumstance as inadequate to prevent the former. 
" Troy will be taken although Hector defend it ;" where 
the defence of Troy, although defended by Hector, is ina- 
dequate to prevent its capture. The same conjunction is 
used, and by a just analogy, to mark an apparent incon- 
gruity of qualities, where the possession of the one does 
not preclude the existence of the other — as, " though deep 
yet clear ; though gentle yet not dull." 

Tet and still are conjunctions used in English as rela- 
tives to the antecedent adversatives though and suppose, ^c. 
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" Though Biraam irood be come to DmiBiiuuie, 
Tet will I try the ]aML**—8haktpeare. 

In this example yet is used as a conjunction, and means, 
" at this time ;" after Birnam wood has come to Dunsi- 
nane, and when no hope can arise from resistance, I will 
nevertheless resist. 

As yet refers primarily to time, so still refers primarily 
to place, but secondarily to time. As a conjunction, stiU 
is manifestly the adverb so employed, and the adverb is 
derived from the adjective. 

There is another class of conjunctions which Harris 
terms adverbial conjunctions, because they participate the 
properties both of adverbs and conjunctions ; of conjunc- 
tions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as they clearly 
denote the attributes of time and place. They are wheuy 
wherey whence^ whither, whenever , wherever^ ^c. 

There are instances in which occur pleonasms and cumu- 
lations of conjunctions. These occur in all languages, and 
therefore clearly arise out of principles common to the 
human mind. They originate in hasty and inconsiderate 
forms of speech, generally in the first formation of a 
language. 

But cumulation is not always redundancy. In the sen- 
tence beginning thus, " But nevertheless if" the conjunc- 
tion but connects it with what goes before, and \f with 
some subsequent sentence, and the word nevertheless alone 
may be considered redundant ; and yet not strictly so, 
since it adds great force and emphasis to the conjuDction 
but. This cumulation of conjunctions is frequent in the 
Greek language. 

Interjections. 
An inteijection is a word expressing a sudden and 
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strong emotion of the mind, generally a sudden impulse 
of feeling. Though the interjection does not aaaerty it 
may be connected with a sentence, as one subordinate 
sentence is coupled with another in a larger sentence. 
For ejcample, — "01 that I had wings like a dove!'» 
" Oh ! that this too, too solid flesh would melt ! " expres- 
sions equivalent in meaning to " I wish or desire," &c. 

"The brutish inarticulate interjection," says Home 
Tooke, "which has nothing to do with speech, and is 
only the miserable refuge of the speechless, has been per- 
mitted, because beautiful and gaudy, to usurp a place 
among words." This assertion, penned by a man of 
letters, is extraordinary and ridiculous. How can a class 
of words be at once beautiful, gaudy, brutish, and inar- 
ticulate ? " He is a miserable grammarian," says Sir 
John Stoddart, " who afi*ects to disregard the numerous 
interjectiona and intei'jectional phrases which give such 
force, tenderness, variety, and truth to the words of the 
rhetorician and poet, and contribute so much toward 
rendering language an exact picture of the human mind." 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish the 
interjections grammatically into classes, having more or 
less distinctness of conception attached to them. But we 
may perceive something like an ascending gradation from 
that wliich is but just above mechanical impulse, to that 
which is but just below the assertion of a proposition, in 
the interjections O ! euge ! fie ! hush ! hurrah ! alas ! 
bravo ! &c. We have inteijectional words flowing from 
the gentler movements of the mind, to the more violent 
kinds and degrees of feeling, passion, or sentiment. 

Interjectional phrases occur in the daily conversation of 
particular classes of men ; they in time become habitual. 
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they are abbreviated, contracted, corrupted, until they 
remain in language as mere words, — with little more 
articulation or distinction of meaning than the other 
interjections which are the effect of mere natural impulse. 
Hence the interjection, like the adverb, preposition, or 
conjunction, may often be traced to its origin in the verb 
or noun. 

The emotions expressed by inteijections and interjec- 
tional phrases may be considered as of three kinds, — ^the 
impulse which arises from atrcmg passions, from tender 
emotions, from particular objects or events : — ^The inter- 
jections expressive of the strongest passions, — as terror, 
fear, pain, sorrow, hatred, eager desire, warm affections, 
and enthusiastic joy. 

Harrow ! used by Chaucer, was used to denote a strong 
feeling of horror, or a want of help. Ah ! Oh ! denote 
pain, sorrow, or surprise ; sometimes compassion and 
complaint. Ah me I is an interjectional phrase. Alas ! 
is derived from the French helas ! which is a corruption 
of the Italian ahi lasso I ah ! weary ! something equiva- 
lent to the Scotch inteijectional phrase, " weary fa^ you 
Duncan Gray." Woe is me ! woe worth ! and Scotch 
wae's me ! wae^s my heart I are inteijections of grief. 

Tie ! implies contempt and hatred. It is related to 
foh ! tLwdi faugh ! which express dislike and abhorrence. 
When any word expressing emotion, be it noun, verb, or 
any otJier part of speech, is thrown into a sentence without 
connection, and does not enter into gi'ammatical construc- 
tion with the other members of the sentence, it may not 
improperly be called an interjection. Thus the furious 
clamour of the Jews, rendered in our translation, " Away 
with him! away with him T is really an interjection. 
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though it is in origin an imperative mode. In point of 
grammatical form, we have similar interjectional expres- 
sions in popular meetings ; as, off! off! down ! down ! 

Salutations and valedictions furnish several inteijec- 
tions and interjectional forms; as, hail! all hail! wel- 
come ! benedicite ! greeting ! fareweU ! adieu ! 

Tt is worthy of observation that the same interjection 
expresses very different emotions. Oh ! is an expression 
of sorrow ; it is also an exclamation preceding discourse, 
and demanding attention ; as ho ! These variations de- 
pend not on the articulation but on the intonation, the 
elevation or depression of the voice. We may say em- 
phatically, ''well! what of that?" or with patient 
acquiescence, " well ! never mind." 

There is, therefore, no doubt that the interjection is 
entitled to the distinction of a separate part of speech ; 
that its character is determined as all the other parts of 
speech are — not by its sound or derivation, but by its use 
in the particular passage in which it occurs. It evinces 
actual emotion, but does not assert its existence. We 
perceive that emotion passes into conception, or assertion, 
in the human mind ; so the interjection rises to a noun, 
or a verb ; and the phrase, verb, or noun, sinks into an 
interjection. 



Although the English language is believed to consist 
of more than sixty thousand words, the number of radical 
words is comparatively few. Most words are formed by 
adding to the roots, whether as prefixes or affixes, various 
syllables, which were originally distinct words, but which, 
having lost their independent character, are now used 
only in combination with other words. 



8s elements of grammas. 

Derivation op Nouns. 

1 . Nouns formed from verba, and sometimes from other 
nouns, by the addition of r, er, or, denote an (igefd or 
actor y as from love, lover ; bum, burner ; hunt, 
hunter ; sail, sailor ; flatter, flatterer ; suit, suitor. 
Other formations are less regular, as glass, glazier; 
fruit, fruiterer ; cross, crosier ; court, courtier ; parish, 
parishioner ; pave, pavier. 

2. Nouns formed by the affixes dom and ric, denote 
jurisdiction, as kingdom, the jurisdiction of a king; 
bishopric, the see of a bishop. Other words of similar 
formation are freedom, thraldom, dukedom, popedom, 
martyrdom, sheriffdom, lunatic, magnetic, pathetic, ener- 
getic. 

3. Nouns formed by the addition of hood and ship 
denote state or condition, as man, manhood ; child, child- 
hood ; brother, brotherhood ; neighbourhood, priesthood, 
boyhood, falsehood ; friend, friendship ; clerk, clerkship ; 
scholarship, township, workmanship, apprenticeship, &c. 

4. Nouns ending in Tnent and a^e, derived from the 
French, denote state or act, as agree, agreement ; amend, 
amendment; commencement, arrangement, engagement. 
Words with this termination are numerous — from six to 
seven hundred : bond, bondage ; line, lineage ; marry, 
marriage ; vassalage, usage, parentage, vicarage. Words 
of this termination are also numerous. 

5. Nouns formed from other nouns by adding cy suffer 
contraction in their formation in many instances, as pri- 
vate, privacy ; advocate, advocacy ; obstinate, obstinacy ; 
elegancy, intimacy, vacancy, accuracy. Words of this 
class are numerous. 

6. The terminations er, or, added to nouns, are used 
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in opposition to nouns ending with ee^ — donor, a giver, 
dcTtee^ a receiver ; indorser, indorsee ; assigner, assignee. 

7. Nouns ending in ^y, %, are derived from adjec- 
tives, — as aflfable, affability; liable, liability; culpable, 
culpability. This is one of the most numerous termina- 
tions in the language. Comparatively few adjectives 
ending in ble can be formed into nouns by the affix ty or ity, 

8. Nouns ending in ate, as carbonate, signify, in chemi- 
cal language, carbonic acid combined with another body. 

9. Nouns ending in ite^ derived from other nouns, and 
denoting salts formed by the union of other bodies, as 
mlphite from sulphur. 

10. Nouns ending in rety derived from other nouns, 
and denoting a substance combined with an alkaline, 
earthy, or metallic base, as sulphur, sulphuret. 

Derivation of Adjectives. 

1. Adjectives are formed from nouns by adding y or 3y, 
— as, health, healthy ; blood, bloody ; pith, pithy ; knob, 
knobby ; scab, scabby ; shrub, shrubby. 

2. Adjectives are formed from nouns by adding ^^, — 
as, play, playful ; hope, hopeful. 

3. Adjectives formed from nouns or verbs by the 
affixes dble^ idle, denoting power or capacity, — as peace, 
peaceable ; agree, agreeable ; change, changeable ; perish, 
perishable; teach, teachable; enviable, discernible, 
congestible, corruptible, resistible. Nouns ending in e 
mute drop that vowel when idle is added, — as reducible, 
convincible, forcible, corrodible. 

4. Adjectives formed from nouns by adding m^, — as 
childish, churlish, feverish, clownish, whitish, waggish. 

5. Adjectives formed from noims by adding less* 
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denoting deprivation, — as fatherless, penniless, comfortless, 
faultless, artless, lawless. 

6. Adjectives formed by adding ous, signifying, yW^ of, 
— ^as hazardous, joyous, gracious, fallacious, courageous, 
glorious. 

7. Adjectives formed from nouns by adding some," 
as delightsome, burdensome, troublesome, darksome. 

6. Adjectives formed from nouns by adding al, — as 
maniacal, cubical, logical, magical, geological, typographi- 
cal, anatomical, philosophical. 

9. Adjectives ending in ic, derived from the Latin or 
Greek, or with ic added to nouns, — as cryptic, rustic, 
Attic, diagnostic, fantastic, domestic, identic. 

Derivation op Yeebs. 

1. Verbs are formed from nouns and adjectives by 
the afl&x ize, — as civil, civilize; method, methodize; 
dogma, dogmatize; satirize, harmonize, hmnanize, sym- 
bolize. 

3. Verbs are formed by adding^, — as glorify, stupiff, 
stratify, magnify, purify, rectify. 

3. Nouns and adjectives are convertible into verbs by 
prefixing to, — as to calm, to purchase, to fear, to honour, 
to cool, to warm. 

4. Verbs are formed from adjectives and nouns by 
affixing n or en, — as wide, widen ; strength, strengthen ; 
ripe, ripen; soft, soften; brighten, whiten, hasten, 
straighten. 

AO VERBS. 

Adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding ^,— as 
great, greatly ; sweet, sweetly ; ward in the direction of, 
as upward, downward ; forward, backward. 
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Prefixes. 

The prefixes that have been introduced into the English 
language from foreign tongues, and which originally were 
separate words, are in English incorporated with, and 
become inseparable from, the noun, adjective, or verb 
with which they are united. Much of the force and pre- 
cision of language, as well as elegance of diction, depends 
on the correct use of these prefixes. Even English 
prepositions are so generally attendant on nouns, that in 
many instances they are regarded together as integral. 
Hence we have after combined with numerous words, — 
afterages, aftercrop, afterlife, aflemoon. afterthought. 
Before stands in opposition to after^ — as beforehand, 
beforetime; in and out are in a similar contrariety, — 
as income, outgoing ; inside, outside ; inward, outward. 
There are other instances in .which no opposition is 
expressed, — ^mbeing, indwelling, inborn, inbred, incage, 
inclose, are examples. Cher and under are the preposi- 
tions combined initially with the greatest number of 
words ; over occurs in about three hundred instances, — 
as overawe, overbalance, overboard, overcast, overshadow, 

&c. 

TJnd&r is also the initial part of a numerous class, — 
as undergo, underground, undergrowth, underline, under- 
plot, underrate, &c. 

The meaning and use of the English Prefixes and 
Affixes may be better understood in the following tabular 
form:— 

PaRFIZBS. 

A, «n. as aboard ; at^ asathirst, abaft, abide. 
Br, makt^ as becalm ; o»«r, as bespatter. 
Em, to con/In«, endoie, as embark, embrace. 
Knttomake, as enrich ; to endosCt to encircle, to engird. 
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ToRK,b^/bre, at forewarn ; earlier, a> forenoon. 
Fob, to kinder, prohibUtJbrsake, at forbid, forswear. 
Mis, wrong, in error, asmiscoont, mismanage, misinform. 
Out, over, past, hejfond, to orceecf, —outdare, outgo, outrun, ontrote- 
Otsr, o&otw,— orerloolc ; during, overniglit ; exeeu, orerflow, orergorge. 
Uw, not,— unclean, unkind ; to undo, take ftrom being; untie, untwine, un- 
burden ; contrary to, unchristian. 
Up, above, — upheave ; over, upset. 
WrrH,&acA;,— witlihold ; <;^in«<, withstand. 

Affix as of English Origin. 

Ar, sr, one toko doee, as beggar, writer. 

Ed, did or having, as loved, barbed. 

En, make or made of, as walcen, golden. 

FuL, /UUqf, as Joyful, gracefuL 

Ino, continuous action, as running, speaking. 

IsH, in a small degree, as saltish, clownish. 

Lk88, privative, «0t'0^(m^— harmless, hopeless, careless. 

Lrt, «ina/2,^-droplet, bracelet, streamlet. 

Lino, young or tmaH, as bantling, duckling, suckling. 

Ly, like, as greatly, smartly, dearly. 

Ment, restdt, state qf, as astonishment, consignment. 

Ness, slate (^bdng, -^l&menesB, greatness. 

Some, giving, as troublesome ; causing, delightsome. 

Ward, in the direction qf, as homeward, backward. 

Y, having, as shady, needy. 

Latin Prefixes. 

A^ ab, ahs, from, away, as avert, to turn from ; (Otstain, to hold from. 

Ad, ac, of, ag, cd, ap, ar, as, at,-^to,at, as adhere, accede, afford, aggress; 

allocate, append, attest. 
Am, Amb, round, or about, as ambient, ambiguity. 
Ante, btfore, as antediluvian, antedate. 

drcum, circu, round or about, as circulate, circumscribe, drcnit. 
Cis, on this side of, as cisalpine, opposed to transalpine. 
Co, com, con, cog, cd, cor, together, with, as coagent, comfort, cognate, 

collect, condole. 
Contra, counter, against,— contmdict, counteract. 
J>e, down, from, as depend, descend, depress, deprive. 
I>is, di, dif, asunder, apart, as disband, disarm, discard, differ. 
Dis, the contrary of, — disapprove, disappear. 
Ex, e, tf, — out, out of, as edict, efface, elude, exclude. 
Extra, deyond,— extrajudicial, extraordinary. 

In, ig, il, im, ir, into, in, on, as inanimate, immerge, illude, irrigate. 
Inter, between, among, — interpose, interstice. 
Intro, in, inward, — introduce, insert, introvert. 
Juxta, n<ar,— juxtaposition. 
Non, not, — nonentity, nonsense. 

06, oc, <^, op, in the way of, against— chtliMiie, obtend, obviate. 
Omni, all, every, — omnipotent, omnivorous, omniscient, 
/Vr, through, wholly,— perv&Ae, perfect, pertotale. 
J'as/, /2/2<fr,— postmeridian, P.M. *, poatacTlpt, ¥.%. 
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Prct &c/&r«,— prenwtnre, prefix, presage. 

PreUr, teyofuf,— preternatural. 

Pro, per,/onDardt-'jiro^\, project, panne. 

Re, back, again, —ntum, restrain. 

Recti, reel, ttraight,ri^t, — rectify, rectilinear, rectangle. 

Retro, tadMordr— retrogmde, retrospect. 

Be, aside, apart, — secede, seclude. 

8hie, without, — sinecure. 

Subter, under, beneath, — subterraneous, subterfuge. 

Sub, tue, wf, tug, tup, sue, under, q/ter, — subscribe, subject, succumb, 

suppress, sustain, suggest. 
Super, iupra, tur, above, over, — superscribe, superfine, superstmct, surname. 
Trane, beyond, acrosr,— transgress, transcend, transatlantie, tmnsalpine. 
UUra, beyond, — ultramarine, ultramontane, ultramundane. 
Viu, for, instead qf—wleearoj, Ticeadmiral, Ticegerent. 

Oruk Prsfixss. 

A, an, privative, without, as abyss, anarchy. 

Amphi, round about, as amphitheatre, amphiscii. 

Ana, up, back, again, — anabaptist, analyze, analeptic. 

Anti, ant, against, opposite, — antipathy, antidote, antinomy. 

Apo, ap, away, >V<»»,— apogee, apostacy. 

Arth, cAi^/*,— monarch, archduke, archbishop, archon. 

Caco, bad, evU, — cacophony, cacoethes, cacodemon. 

Calo, &eaut/A<2,— callgraphy. 

(Jata, down, — catastrophe, cataract. 

2>l0,0krou^A,— diameter, diagonal, diaphanous. 

Ex, ec, out (/,— exercise, exegesis. 

En, em, in, on,— encaustic, engrave, engulf, enmesh. 

Epi, ep, upon, to,~epitaph, epidemic 

Eu, weU, — eulogy, euphony, euthanasia. 

Hemi, demi, semi, haJf, — hemisphere, semiquaver, demigod. 

Hyper, above, beyond, — hypercritic, hyperbole. 

Hypo, under, beyond,— hypochondria, hypothesis. 

Para, near, fteHde,— parallel, paraphrase. 

Peri, round, near,— perigee, pericranium, perimeter, periphery. 

PhUo, 2o«in^,— philosophy, philology, philomath. 

P«etMio,>&2ie,— pseudocritic. 

Syn, syl, sym, together, toi^,— sympathy, syntax, syllable, synod. 



Mono, one only, — monody, monosyllable, monopoly. 

Die, di, two, twice, — dissyllable, distich. 

Tri, three, thrice — trisyllable, tripod, trimeter. 

Tetra,/our, — tetragon, tetrarch. 

Penta, five, — ^pentagon, pentateuch, pentachord. 

Hsxa, six, — hexagon, hexameter, hexapod. 

JJepta, «ev«n,— heptarchy, heptagon. 

Oeta, d^A^,— octagon, octave, octogenarian. 

Enne, nine,— enneagon. 

Deca, (m,— decalogue, Decapolis, decade. 

Pif/p, mofiif,— polytheism, polygamy, polypus. 
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Syntax. 

The term Syntax is compounded of two Greek words, 
9yn together y and taxis a putting or placing. Syntax, 
therefore, as a department of Grammar, is the art of 
arranging words in sentences, according to the rules and 
established usage of the language. Construction, a 
synonymous word from the Latin, is formed of eon toge- 
ther, and struo to dispose or set in order. Etymology 
treats of the individual words, or classes of words, whicli 
constitute human speech, with their inflection and deriva- 
tion ; construction or syntax points out by what rules 
words are put together so as to form sentences. 

Every sentence either affirms something, or asks a 
question, or expresses a command or wish ; every sentence 
must therefore contain a subject and predicate. The 
sutject is the person or thing respecting which something 
is asserted or asked, — or it is the person commanded,— Hffj 
the person or thing about which a wish is uttered. What 
is afi&rmed of the subject is called the predicate, from prae 
and dico, or from predicare, to publish, to say. 

The predicate must be joined to the subject by the 
substantive verb to be, or be itself a verb, often in con- 
nection with other words. When the verb to be is em- 
ployed to join the predicate to the subject, it is termed 
the copula, or link. Substantives and adjectives are the 
usual predicates, with the verb to be ; but adverbs, and 
prepositions used adverbially, are frequently employed as 
predicates. 

The tul^ecL The predicate. 

The terrestrial world is nearly round. 

The deep blue sea i* a magnificent object 

Human life is a sea of troubles. 

The stars ^^ mtkxxvoaWs V»\.%lit. 
TbetrlAl \io^w« 
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In Logic, a sentence is termed a proposition. 
Prepositions, and the nouns which they govern, are 
often united as predicates, as, " the house is for sale ; the 
master is in good humour ; the hounds are in full pursuit." 
The adverb so, is sometimes a predicate, when it is the 
substitute of a predicate previously mentioned ; as, " my 
father is in good circumstances, but my brother is not so,** 
— that is, he is not in good circumstances. The infini- 
tive of verbs is used as the predicate, and states what 
may or can be done, — or, what it is intended to have done. 
" Gold is to be found, that i», may be found, in California 
and Australia." "Diligence is to be rewarded with 
success." "The Parliament is to be prorogued next 
week." 

The subject is usually a noun or pronoun ; but the 
infinitive of verbs, with occasional adjuncts, are employed 
as the mbjecL " To live virtuously, is the duty of man- 
kind." " To be angry, is to punish myself for the faults 
of others." 

A member of a sentence, and sometimes an entire 
sentence, may stand as the subject ; as, " that he should 
have so far forgot himself is lamentable." " Whether he 
will keep his promise remains to be seen." 

Some verbs have an adjective added to form the pre- 
dicate ; as, " the weather is warm ; he stands high in his 
class ; the view is delightful." 

Besides nouns and pronouns, the adjective, the adverb, 
and even the interjection, may express the subject. " Blue 
and yellow form green ; thrice is too often ; Ho ! ah ! 
are interjections." 

The objective in grammar is the noun or i^ronoxiSL ^k\s,V 
Btands as the accusative to a lTaIl"a\\i\Nfe's«^^^\A^&^ss^ 
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diaiely affected by the action expressed by tbe verb. Bat, 
says Becker, every notion rrferred to a verb or adfecHoe, 
in whatever form it may be expressed, is to be considered 
as an objective factor. " lie may come to-day, to-morrow 
may be too late." " He will remain on board; he studies 
diligently,*' ''Instigatedbyr^oai^^." ''.Sn^ire^y mistaken." 

The accusative after a transitive verb, becomes the wi- 
ject before a passive or inverted-transitive verb ; as, 
'' Wellington defeated Buonaparte at Waterloo. Buona- 
parte was defeated by Wellington at Waterloo." 

Although verbs passive do not, in ordinary construc- 
tion, take an objective case, yet when a verb with 
its accusative is equivalent to a single verb, it may 
take an accusative in the passive ; as, ''this has been put 
an end to." " The rule has been set aside." 

Crombie asserts that verbs signifying to ask, teach, 
offer, promise, pay, tell, allow, deny, are often, in collo- 
quial language, followed in the passive by an objective 
case ; as, " the labourers are allowed sixpence a-day" " I 
was offered a lucrative situation" 

When a passive verb is followed by an infinitive, it is to 
be considered as an objective ; as, ''I am advised to traveL" 
" He was induced to learn." " They were compelled to 
submit." 

It sometimes happens that a preposition is prefixed to 
the verb so as together to form a compound ; as, to over- 
burden, to undervalue, to outbid. To cast is to throw ; 
but to cast up an account is to compute. We in like 
manner say to fall on, to give over, to bear out, to turn 
round. 

As every sentence must consist of a subject or nomina* 
tive, and a predicate or verb, — every noun in the sentence 
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may have a word or phrase joined to it attributively ; 
even the verb and every adjective in the sentence may 
have one or more attributes joined to them objectively. 

Hence it is evident that every sentence, to whatever 
extent the relations which it comprehends may be multi- 
plied, consists of only three kinds of combinations, — the 
Fredicative, AttribtUive, and Directive, The following is 
an example : — 

Humboldt explored many countries. 

Baron Humboldt explored many distant countries. 

The illustrious Baron Humboldt explored many distant 
foreign countries. 

The illustrious and enterprising traveller. Baron Hum- 
boldt, animated with the love of scientific discovery, ex- 
plored many countries formerly unknown. 

The illustrious and enterprising traveller, Baron Hum- 
boldt, to whom Natural Science is much indebted, 
animated with the love of scientific discovery, explored, 
often at great personal hazard, many distant countries 
formerly unknown to Europeans. 

The Nominative Case. 

The nominative is the actor^ or the subject of the 
action or afiirmation ; and is, therefore, the leading and 
controUing word in the sentence. 

It is of great importance to the learner to be able 
readily to point out the nominative, as it regulates the 
number and person of the verb. 

The nominative may be easily found by making the 
verb interrogative, as, the tide flows twice a day. What 
flows twice a-day ? The tide. My studies prove an 
entertainment to me ? What prove an entertainment to 
me ? My studies. 
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Notes on the Nominatite Case. 

1 . In assertive or dedaratoiy sentenoeSy the nominative 
usually goes before the verb ; as, the master instructs us. 

2. The nominative often folUm% an intransitive verb ; 
as, gradual sinks the breeze. 

3. Wlien the verb is preceded by the words hetty ikm^ 
kence, thence, then, ikus, yet, so, nor, neUker, such, ike 
same, herein, therein, wherein, kc., the nominative yb22o»i 
the verb to be, and usually other verbs ; as, " here is a 
house; there was a time; hence arises the difference; 
thence proceed our vicious habits; then came the dis- 
ciples ; thus saith the King ; yet heard I nothing ; so 
ended the conference ; neither devised he anv mischief; 
such were the circumstances ; the same was the fact ; herein 
consists the excellence of the English Government." 

4. In phrases expressing a condition or hypothesis, the 
sign of the condition may be omitted, and the nominative 
placed after the auxiliary ; as, " did he but hearken to me; 
had I known the fact sooner." 

5. In interrogative sentences, the nominative folknet 
the verb when alone, or after the first auxiliary ; as, 
" comest thou hither ? will they continue ? has he been 
censured ?" The nominative also follows the imperative 
mood ; as, " abide thou ; listen ye ;" and after a single 
verb the nominative is omitted ; as, " arise, depart." 

6. In poetry the nominative is often omitted in inter- 
rogative sentences ; as, " lives there who loves his pain ?" 
that is, lives there a man, &c. In prose such an omission 
would not be allowable. 

7. In the answer to a question, the nominative or 
name alone which is the principal subject of the inquiry is 

expressed ; as, who has made \.\ie ^e^x^^X. ^\«iw^'5^\SL 
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electricity ? — Faraday, Who wrote the finest epic poem 
in the English language ? — Milton, 

Genekal Eule. 

Verbs must agree with their nominatives in number 
and person. 

The principle in this role is comprehended in all the rules of concord, 
which regulate the agreement of verbs and their nominatives, and is hence 
the foundation of an important division of Syntax. 

ExBRCiSBS. — Contrivance proves design. The world abounds with con- 
trivances. Wool grows on sheep, hair grows on goats. The earth is nearly 
eight thousand miles in diameter. The building isfiUiished, and the workmen 
are discharged. A folio sheet consists of four pages. The lighted surface of 
the moon, as seen through a telescope, appears full of high mountains. The 
expense of our Government is defrayed by taxes imposed by act of Parliament. 
A Government receives its denomination from the form of the legislature. 
Political writers enumerate three principal forms of Government. The custom 
of wearing broad cluth and Ane linen repays the shepherd and flax-grower, 
feeds the manufacturer, enriches the merchant, gives support and existence 
to multitudes of families. Happiness does not consist in the pleasures of 
sense, in whatever profusion or variety they may be enjoyed. The punish- 
ment inflicted on the wicked often carries the mark of their crime. Worldly 
prosperity is as the narrow and slippery summit of a mountain. Recollection 
of former mercies is the proper antidote against a temptation to despair in the 
day of calamity. The effects of extreme grief on the human frame are com- 
pared to those which fire produceth on fuel. Among the Jews bottles were 
made of skins. Mercy is the sole fountain of every good gift for which we ask. 
A single leaf of a tree is a little world inhabited by invisible animals. The 
Scriptures are wonderful with respect to the matter which they contain, the 
manner in which they are written, and the effects which they produce. Gra- 
titude is the memory of the heart. The true occasion of my silence has partly 
arisen from an ill state of health, which, however, is now somewhat mended. 
Adversity is to friendship what fire is to gold, the only infallible test to dis- 
cover the genuine from the counterfeit ; in all other circumstances they bear 
the same common signatures. As our conversation turns upon a variety of 
subjects, I frequently strike out thoughts which are looked upon as not 
altogether void of spirit or ingenuity. The civilities you shall show him will 
be extremely agreeable to me ; and they will, ^^^ lVv« tam% VcmA^ Vast <s^vx 
attach to your iotereit a person of a most ob\\%Vn^ wv^ ij\«a^l ^S&\Qis*S«stt., 
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Distance sometimes endears friendship, and absence sweeteneth it ; it maeh 
enhanceth the value of it, and malces it more precious. A taste for the 
jiberal arts is necessary to complete the character of a gentleman. Romeo 
and Juliet is the only tragedy which Shakspeare has written entirely on a 
love story. They say in Italy, that deeds are men and words are but women. 
I am one of them who values not a courtesy that hangs long betwixt the 
fingers. A thankful heart is like a box of precious ointment, which keeps 
the smell long after the thing is spent By all means understand Aristotle 
in his own language, for it is the language of learning. He is the truly rich man 
who can make true use of his riches. The first part of wisdom is to give good 
counsel, the second to take it, and the third to follow it. Law is not only a 
pickpurse but a purgatory. You know the saying they have in France, — the 
poor clients are the birds, Westminster Hall the field, the Judge the net, the 
lawyers the rats, the attorneys the mice of the commonwealth. I believe this 
saying was spoken by an angry client. What numbers of learned men does mo- 
desty conceal, or love of ease withdraw from the notice of the world. I some- 
times read, and sometimes I compose, but my reading teaches me, by a morti- 
fjing comparison , with what ill success I attempt to be an author myself. At 
the foot of a little hill, covered with venerable and shady cypress trees, a spring 
issues out, which, gushing in different and unequal streams, forms itself, 
after several windings, into a spacious basin. There is a certain pleasore in 
giving vent to one's grief, especially when we pour out our sorrow into the 
bosom of a friend. It is a mistaken maxim which is generally advanced that 
a man's will is a kind of mirror, wherein one may clearly see his genuine cha- 
racter. My studies prove both an entertainment and consolation to me* 
The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his who is as ready to 
pardon the errors of mankind as if he were every day guilty of some himself; 
and, at the same time, as cautious of committing a fault as if he never 
forgave one. He loved them in prosperity ; he protected them in advwslty ; 
he lamented them in death. The expense of a monument is superfluous ; my 
memory will remain, if my actions deserve it. The pilot's skill is by no 
means equally proved in a calm as in a storm. Whatever is elevated is sure 
to be observed ; but it requires a very nice judgment to distinguish the bounds 
between true and false grandeur ; between a just and an enormous height* 
The science which treats of animals, their varieties, habits, and modes of life, 
is called zoology. A hive of bees usually contains about twenty thooaand. 

While through the gloom comes soft perfume. 

l^eyond thy soft blue curtain lie. 

His stores of hail and sleet. 

Thence look the thoughtful slats. 

To the sweet hive went iotth the loaded >ae«. 
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Thus groan the old, till by degrees opprest, 
They taste a final woe, and then they rest. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

O ! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours f 
Matters it not ! though fall no tear 
Over the corpse in his briny bier ; 
Troubles it not the dead in the sea. 
Salt tears around them flow ceaselessly ! 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air 
With orient colours waving : With them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable. 

We lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, Ste. 

Rule II. When the nominative consists of two or 
more nouns or pronouns of the singular number, connected 
by the conjunction and, the corresponding verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns must be in the plural number. 

The eagle and hawk are birds of prey. Balm and myrrh are products of 
Arabia. The earliest ideas are the most lasting ; the care and tenderness of 
the mother occupy without rivalry the young mind. Light and heat are 
diffused by the sunbeams. Solitude and stillness render the night watches a 
fit season for meditation. Night and darkness invite the wild beasts of the 
forest and desert from their dens and recesses. The extent of the ocean, the 
multitude of its waves, and their fury when excited by a storm, render it in 
that state the most tremendous object in nature. Air and water are of 
different densities. A mixture of the primary colours produces white ; red 
and yellow form orange ; yellow and blue form green. The island of Staffa 
in the Hebrides, and the Giants' Causeway in the north of Ireland are speci- 
mens of basalt. The honey bee and the ant are insects of peculiar interest 
on account of their habits. To be cold, to be weary, to be benighted, consti. 
tute the title to their comfortable shelter, their cheering meal, and their 
agreeable converse. Mutual defence and interest give rise to society ; and 
tociety when formed requires distinctions of propexV.^ , d\N^mV3 ^\^^w^SK»w%t 
Eubordination of ranks, and a multipUcity oi occa.pa.\voii%,*vcvoT^« %.<?> ^^cwsvy^ 
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the general good. The discovery of the new world, the Refonnation in 
Gomany and En^and, and the splendoor of the fine arts umder the pontifi- 
cate of Leo X., render this period one of the moet intereeting in the annals 
of mankind. Arthor*s Seat, Salisbory Crags, and the rock of Edinbnrgli 
Castle, are specimens of trap rock. He and I mm foUow-trayellers to 
London ; we hare not met since. I and thoa wiU accompany them if the 
weather is favoarable. He and she are neariy oS the same age. 

For wit and jadgment crflen are at strife. 

Though meant each othrarls aid, like man and wife. 
Soft stillness and the night 

Become the toaches of sweet harmony. 

Twice did he torn his back and pmposed so ; 

But kindness, nobler even than roTenge, 

And nature, stronger than his Just occasion. 

Made him give battle to the lionesB. 

Note. — Nominatives of the singular number in ajppo- 
sUion, require verbs in the singular, even when the 
nominative consists of a succession of noons connected by 
the conjunction and. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wdlington, Commander of the Forces, preddes 
at the Horse Guards. Demosthenes, the most celebrated orator of antiquity, 
was accused of bribery. Prince Charles, the Chevalier, was the son of the 
Pretender. The sun, the centre of the solar ajsteta, is the most glorious of 
the heavenly bodies. Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and firiend. 
Then kneeling down to Hkatbn's Etkbmal Kiho, 
The saint, the&ther, and the husband prays. 

EuLB III. — ^When the nominative consists of two or 
more nouns or pronouns in the singular number, con- 
nected by or, either, nor, neither, the corresponding verbs, 
nouns, and pronouns must be in the singular number. 

No usage, law, or authority whatever is so binding that it need or on^t to 

be continued, when it maybe changed with advantage to the community' 

Ejng liVilliam, or his Minister, the Earl of Stair, was deeply to blame for the 

inbaman butchery of the intaabllanls ot Q\eiicQ«. l^onAca or pr^odiee 

Itas caused a serious misunderstanding \»\vre«n XYift \«q\Xx«»% ^%v^«^% 
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one nor the other understands the ground of dispute. He can, at least, say 
for himself and for the publishers, that no labour or expense has been spared 
to make the book serve the purpose for which it was designed. 

Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer rose. 

He or she is fully qualified for the undertaking. 

Note 1. Each, every, either, neither. Each, is 
every one of any number, separately considered. Every , 
each individual of an aggregate number, separately con- 
sidered. Either, one or other of any two. Neither^ not 
either ; not the one nor the other. Hence, 

When eacht every ^ either, or neiOier forms the nominative case, the corres- 
ponding verb must be in the singular number. 

Each of them claims a reward. Every man at best is vanity. Every day 
brings its cares. Either of them is competent for the duties. Neither of 
them speaks truth. Every dealer in hare skins and rabbit skins knows how 
much the fiir is thickened by the approach of winter. 

2. When a verb is placed between two nominatives, in 
different numbers, it generally agrees with the first, when 
it is the subject of the affirmation ; as, " his meat was 
locusts and wild honey ;" " time is an opiate and 
soother ;" " idleness is the bane and ruin of youth ;'* 
" the sun," as the poet says, " is the eye and soul of the 
world ;" " the last portion of vegetable commerce that we 
shall notice, is the articles derived from theashes of plants." 

3. The verb to be (as well as a few other verbs), admits 
of two nominatives ; and it often happens that the nomi- 
natives are of different persona : — It was /who wrote the 
letter. He was the person referred to. She is the object 
of admiration. Thei/ are the benrfactors of the human 
race. We were fellow-sttidents, Wt ^^^^ tlv.e\j ^^^^^^ 
applied. I was he who was adm\\A,fe^. Thou ^\\.'Ow^'wwxtt. 
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There is no rale in grammar more frequently riolated than the preoediog , 
especially in conrersation. For example, — ^it was him who told me. It wts 
htr that lost the book. It was them that studied mathematics. It was «i 
that were inyited. Wtait mef IsitMmf IsitA«rf Isitm«f Isitiuf 
'WtkBitthemf Did yon say it was iim f 

Rule IV. Aggregate or Collective Nouns, Precision 
requires attention to the different kinds of Collective 
Nouns. 

1. Those which are never used but in \kt plural num- 
ber ; as, the clergy ^ the laity, tJie nobility, the commonalty, 
mankind, &c. ; as, the clergy abstain from interfering in 
politics ; the laity are respected for their intelligence ; the 
nobility are the pillars of the throne ; the commonalty are 
poor and discontented ; mankind have ever been prone to 
evil. Cavalry, infantry, horse, foot, cannon, shot, are 
also plural. 

2. Such as are generally used in the singular only; as, 
the ministry, the constitution, the public, news, alms; 
and pains, when preceded by much. The names of sciences, 
each of which comprehends an entire system, are likewise 
singular as, mathematics, ethics, physics, statistics, &c. 

3. Those which have a regular plural, and are used in 
both numbers ; as, flock, squadron, audience, congregation, 
society, community, party, army, navy. Parliament, nation, 
&c. ; — propriety requires that the corresponding verb, 
should be strictly singular, or plural, as the nominative 
may be. 

4. When the particles a, this, that, are conjoined with 
a collective noun, the nominative is restricted to the idea 
of unity ; as, a company of horsemen was detached; a troop 
of hussars was seen in the distance; this people w 

Secome a great nation •, that aa^erc^A^ u dispersed. 
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5. There is an apparent anomaly in connecting a plural 
pronoun with a restricted collective noun ; as, " how long 
will this people provoke me, and how long will it be ere 
they will believe me; for all the signs which I have 
showed among them?'* — Numb, xiv. 11. "Liberty 
should reach every individual of a people, as they all share 
one common nature." — Spectator, No. 287. In these 
passages, the pronoun it would not be agreeable to an 
English ear ; the genius of our language is averse to the 
use of it as the substitute of collective names, even when 
limited by restrictive particles. 

EuLE V. The antecedent cumulative consists of many 
individual members of sentences combined together, and 
represented in the aggregate by one nominative in the 
plural number, — as. 

The sun, thatfoantain of life and heart of the world, that bright leader of 
the armies of heaven, enthroned in glorious majesty ; the moon, shining with 
a lustre borrowed from his beams ; the stars, glittering by night in the clear 
firmament ; the air, giring breath to all things that live and move ; the in- 
terchanges of light and darkness ; the course of the year, and the sweet vicis- 
situdes of the seasons ; the rain and the dew descending from above, and the 
fmitfulness of the earth caused by them ; the bow bent by the hands of the 
Most High, which compasseth the earth about with a glorious circle; the 
awful voice of-thunder, and the piercing power of lightning ; the instinct of 
animals, and the qualities of vegetables and minerals ; the great and wide sea, 
with its unnumbered inhabitants ; — dU these are ready to instruct us in the 
mysteries of faith and the duties of morality.— Bp. Home. Licentiousness, 
liaction, envy, impatience of control or inferiority ; the secret pleasure of 
mortifying the great, or the hope of dispossessing them ; a constant willing- 
ness to question and thwart whatever is dictated, or even proposed, by ano- 
ther ; a disposition common to all bodies of men to extend the claim and 
authority of their orders; above all, that love of power and of showing it 
■which resides more or less in every human breast, and which in popular 
assemblies is inflamed, like every other passion, by communication and en- 
couragement i^these motives might Induce a m&^ot\\.^ \.ci \«v\\a \sl ^\Asi»H^\£t- 
in^ to draw to tbemaelvea the whole govemuxen^ ol Oaft ^VaNa.— 'PoJ^^J' 
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Rule VI. Pronouns and their Antecedents.— 
Pronouns, whether personal or relative, must agree in 
number and person with their antecedents, or the 9ubjecU 
which they represent. 

Napolbon was now to begin a new period of hU violent and recklen 
career. He had proved the strength of France over the nmih and eait of 
Europe, with the consuming rapidity of the stream firom a volcano ; but kt 
was now to encounter another species of resistance ; to plunge hit Toaasms 
of liquid Are into a new and mighty element, in which Ihey were to be ex* 
tingulshed and buried for ever. He had warred with kings; he was now to 
war with the people. 

Mark yonder youth, «0itofe deep dark eyes 
Disdainful glances cast on all around ; — 
Hit are no feelings now to harmonize 
With THOSK ¥)ho tread in pleasure's giddy round ; 
For he hath learned her witchery to despise. 

The OFFICERS of the Indian army complain of the haboshipb vtMck Ot^tn 
condemned to endure, and the miserable rewards to which their aerrlcM lead. 

Nor FAMK I slight, nor for her favours call ; 
8?u comes unlooked for, if the comes at alL 

1. Personal Pronouns being definite in number and 
person, readily suggest the number and person of the 
corresponding verbs,— as, we proceed immediately to 
Edinburgh ; they act contrary to instructions ; I rise 
early ; thou shalt not steal ; he or she is in fault. 

2. The relative pronouns who, tekich, that, are of the 
same number and person as their antecedents,--^! the 
nouns or pronouns which they represent ; and the corres- 
ponding verbs must be of the same number and person 
as 'the relative and antecedent. 

Hb who through vast immensity can pierce. 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe. 
Observe how system into system runs, 
What other planets circle oUvet «ut\ft; — 
May tell us why he made va aa "n^ «t^ 
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He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw from society, must be content 
to pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; — to the loiterer, who 
makes appointments which he never keeps ; to the consulter, who asks ad- 
vice which he never takes ; to the boaster, who blusters only to be praised ; 
to the complainer, who complains only to be pitied ; to the projector, whose 
happiness is to eqtertain his friends with expectations which all but himself 
know to be vain ; to the economist, who tells of bargains and settlements ; to 
the politician, who predicts the fitte of battles and breach of alliances ; to the 
usurer, who compares the different funds ; and to the talker, who talks only 
because he loves to be talking. 

3. VTho is applied to persons only ; who%e^ being the 
only possessire of the relative pronouns, is applied indif- 
ferently to persons and things. WMch was applied to 
persons when our common translation of the Scriptures 
was made, but it is now restricted to things, — except 
when used as an interrogative ; as, " the rain which fell 
this morning has done much good ; which of his brothers 
is dead ? " That is often a convenient substitute for who 
and whkh, 

4. What^ as a relative, signifies that which ; and hence 
performs the functions of nominative to two separate 
verbs, — as, " add to this what from its antiquity u but 
little known, hM the recommendation of novelty." 
" Whatever is, is right." It is not very common to use 
what in such a construction. 

What is more frequently and properly nsed as the re- 
presentative of two cases ; one, the objective^ after a verb 
transitive or a preposition, and the other the nominative 
to a subsequent verb, — as, " I heard what was reported." 
" We do not constantly love what has done us good." 
" Agreeable to what has been mentioned." " There is 
something so overruling in whatever inspires us with 



awe. 



JFAoever is equivalent to lie, lolio, — ^^'a*^ '''' ^BV^«^<i^' 
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slanders his neighbour is gmlty of gross immorality.'' 
Whoso was formerly used in the same sense ; as, *' whoio 
heareth you heareth me*" 

EuLE YII. When the relative who^ tokich, or that is 
connected with two antecedents of different persons, the 
relative and its corresponding verb agree in number and 
person with the antecedent which is the immediate subject 
of the aflirmation or proposition, — the sense always de- 
termining the relation ; as, '*1 am he that hlotteth out 
thy transgressions ; thou art a friend who hast c^ten aS' 
stated me ; we are the persons who advise lenient mea- 



sures." 



1. When pronouns of diffwent persons are collocated 
in the same construction, the plural representative must 
be of the second person in preference to the third, and of 
the first person in preference to the second and third. 
Thus, thou and he are represented by you ; /, thouy and 
he, by we. 

Rule VIII. The nominative may be a sentence, a 
clause, or part of a sentence ; in which case the corres- 
ponding verb is always in the third person singular, — as. 

For a prince to be reduced by vtUany to my distreBsful oiromnstaneee, i» 
calamity enough. To advise that we should return to the institutions of oar 
ancestors is, surely, a very dififerent matter from proposing innovations. 
That the committals under the game laws are deplorably numerous, is unde- 
niable. The argument that field sports have a leading share in caudng the 
rich and great to H>end part of the year on their estates, to the great advan- 
tage of the empire, is too well known for us to repeat it. The very circum- 
stance of an overspreading of bogs, forests, marshes, is in itself a demonstrs- 
tion of popular poverty, and defective civilization. 

EuLE IX. The case absolute presents the anomaly of a 
nominative without a verb ; it consists of a name, a nomi- 
native case, or a sentence joined with a participle of the 
present tense, — and conaeqiueiilA'j iot\3Q& cm \'Ad«]^«nA0ci.^ 
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clause ; as, " hurrying after it, we soon overtook our 
division. Nottoithstanding the paucity of our numbers, the 
American line began to waver as soon as we arrived 
within twenty or thirty paces of their front. Reversing 
the arrangements which Jiad held good during the advance, 
the third brigade this night led the way." ** I have, not- 
withstanding this discouragement, attempted a dictionary 
. of the English language." " Having in this manner gra- 
tified our curiosity, we returned to the spot which we had 
previously selected as a convenient onefor passing the night. 
The penalty shall be fine and imprisonment, any law and 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding" The phraseology 
in the last sentence is peculiar to the technical law style ; 
in no other case does notwithstanding follow the sentence. 
The participle of the present tense is sometimes omitted 
when the perfect participle is employed ; as, " the Saviour 
of mankind, while clothed in flesh, was subject to all the 
frailties and inconveniences of human nature, sin excepted;" 
that is, sin being excepted, — the clause independent. The 
omission of the present participle is very frequent when 
the perffect jiaiiicij^lG provided is used. " In the one case, 
provided the facts on which it is founded be sufficiently 
numerous, the conclusion is said to be morally certain. 
In mathematical reasoning, provided you are ascertained 
of the regular procedure of the mind, to affirm that the 
conclusion is false, implies a contradiction." Instances 
occasionally occur in which both the nominative and par- 
ticiple are omitted, rendering the construction extremely 
elliptical ; as, " conscious of his own weight and importance, 
his conduct in Parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer." That ia^ he heinj^ 
eomcious, &c. — Junim. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ORSEBYATIONS ON THB NOMINATIYfi 

AND VERB. 

The principles of concord are founded on analogy, — 
the natural agreement of things from their resemblance in 
number, person, &c. Grammarians differ, however, in 
the application of these principles. According to Hnle 11., 
when the copulative and connects two or more nouns in 
the nominative, the verb should be plural. The practice 
of the standard authors is not uniform on this point. 
For example, — " Nor were the young fellows so wholly 
lost to a sense of right, as pride and conceit has since 
made them affect to be." — Johnson. " Their safety and 
welfare is most concerned," — Spectator, "Either sex, 
and every age was engaged in the pursuits of industry." 
— Gibbon, " The judicial and every other power is ac- 
countable to the legislative." — Paley, Webster, who in 
grammar is no mean authority, supposes that ajid was 
primarily equivalent to add ; and that the sentence John, 
and Peter, and Thomas reside at York, would be resolved 
into John, add Thomas, add Peter, &c. ; in which case 
John only could be in the nominative, Thomas and Peter 
being in the objective. Whether this analysis be more 
fanciful than true, it is certain that correct English writers 
adhere to the rule as usually given ; and that constructions, 
which deviate from the rule, are the exceptions. 

Perhaps the irregularity may have arisen from Imitating the Greek and 
Roman writers who used a greater latitude in this respect than we can ose. 
** Ment enim, et ratiOt et consilium^ in senibus est." "Bed etiam ipsins 
terrsB vis ac natura delectaW'—Cicero. In Livy 2, 26, is the following sen- 
tence, — « Magna pars in viUis repleti cibo vinoque." Here is an attribute 

plaral of the tDaaculine gender, agreeing -^nlUv & tiqutv In the singular, of the 

feminine gender. 
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DUPLICATION OF THE NOMINATIVE. 

The duplication of the nominative is occasionally met 
with in poetry ; where, perhaps, as a poetical licence, it 
may be allowable. 

The spirits of your fkthers 

Shall start from every wave ; 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And ocean was their gnvQ.^Campbell. 

The cottage homes of England 

By thousands on her plains, 

Thejf are smiling o'er the silvery broolc, 

And round the hamlet fanes. — Hemans. 

We met a young barefooted child, 

And she begged loud and bold ; 

I aslced her what she did abroad 

Wlien the wind it blew so cold 1—SouiMy. 

My hanki they are furnished with bees. — Shenttone. 

EuLE X. The definitive adjectives this^ that, with their 
plurals these^ those, must be of the same number as the 
nouns are to which they belong ; as, this man, these men ; 
that house, those houses. The following solecism occurs 
in Shakspeare, — 

I have ventured 
Thii many summers on a sea of glory. 

Note 1. Adjectives are often used without their nouns 
when they indicate their qualities or properties ; as, few 
are wise; the good alone are great; the virtuous are 
respected ; that is, persons. 

2. When adjectives thus become the representatives of 
names, they may be qualified by other adjectives ; and they 
sometimes take the plural form ; as, the happy few ; the 
blue profound ; the chief good ; the goods, the finites, &c. 

** Take the goods the gods provide thee." 

Rule XL The numeral particles a, au, «s^ ^'^j^^^xa.^^ 
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witli noans in the singular only ; as, a book, an egg ; and 
with collective noons which express unity of idea ; as, a 
crowd, an army. A is used before words having initial 
n with its name sound ; as, a unit, a unicorn ; an is 
prefixed to nouns beginning with a vowel or k mute ; as, 
an enemy, an heir. A is sometimes used as a prefix ia 
compound words ; as, he ran a-foot,— on foot j he went 
aboard,— on board ; they fell asleep, — on sleep. The a 
formerly often prefixed to the participle in in^, has the 
same origin; as, the house is a-preparing^ he is goue 
a-waUdng. 

The emphatic particle the is definite in its application. 
A man, an ox, mean any man, ani/ ox, — or one man, one 
ox ; the man, the ox specify a particular individual 
known and determined. 

In English, proper names and universal terms are used 
without any qualifying particles, as it is unnecessary to 
prefix any word for the sake of more clearly showing the 
individuality of our conception ; as, Britain, Asia, tem- 
perance, virtue. 

EuLB XII. The Collocation of Adjectives. — 
Adjectives generally precede the nouns to which they 
belong : as, " a wise man ; a good child." 

1. When some words are dependent on an adjective, it 
follows the noun ; as, skill indispensable to a physician ; a 
conveyance convenient for travellers. 

2. When an adjective becomes a title to a noun, it 
follows it, as, " Constantine the Great; Charles the Fifths 

3. When several adjectives belong to the same noim, 
they may be placed before or after it; as, "a large 
and elegant building ; a discourse, animated and instruc- 
tive." 
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4. The adjective is separated from its noun by the verb 
to be ; as, " com is dear ; extravagance is ruinous." 

5. An emphatic adjective often introduces a sentence ; 
as, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

6. The adjective all is separated by the emphatic 
particle the from its noun ; as, " all the Members of the 
House rose up." Such and many are separated from 
nouns by the particles a and an ; as, " such an occurrence 
is rare ; many a man has been ruined by gambling." 

7. Adjectives are separated from nouns by a, when 
introduced by so and as ; so valuable a friend ; as great 
a favour. When preceded by how and however, they are 
separated by a and the ; as, " how charming a prospect ; 
however pertinent the remark." 

8. The word soever may be interposed between the 
adjective and its noun ; as, " how much soever he was 
esteemed ; how remote soever the event may appear." 

9. Adjectives are employed to modify the action of 
verbs, and to express the qualities of things in connection 
with the action by which they are produced. It is im- 
portant to notice the principle of this rule, as it is founded 
on one of the most common, as well as most beautiful 
idioms of the language. For example, — open thine hand 
wide^ — not widely, as it is not the manner of the act, 
which is intended, but the effect. Let us write slow and 
exact. We could hear distinctly the village bells, which 
sounded sweetly soft and pensive. The purest clay is that 
which burns white. Magnesia feels smooth ; calcareous 
earth feels dry. The cakes eat short and crisp. Now 
black and deep the night begins to fall. Soft sighed the 
flute. Heaven opened wide her ever-during gates. He 
drew not ni(jih unheard. On Celadon her eye fell tearful. 
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The people hear and they bow them low. Brink de^ or 
taste not the Pierian spring. The undreaded hour of 
noon flies hamdeaa. As from the face of heaven the shat- 
tered clouds tumuUuous rove. The victory of the Minis- 
try cost them dear. And the same Eoman arm that rose 
victorious. The meteor flag of England shall yet terrific 
bum. The boatman plied the oar, the boat went light 
along the stream. Soft sits his brooding mate. 

10. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify the sense 
of other adjectives, and also of participles ; as, a very kind 
friend ; the deep blue sea ; most excellent Felix ; red hot 
iron ; brisk small beer ; more pressing necessity ; without 
coming any nearer ; a very fine day ; a very painful case ; 
a pale blue sky. 

Full manp a gem of purest ray serene ; 
Full manp a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

In these expressions the last attribute expresses the quality 
of the noun ; and the Jlrsf attribute qualifies the second. 
There are a few other words often used to modify adjec- 
tives as well as verbs ; as, a little, a great deal, a trifle ; 
he is a great deal better than he was; a small trifle 
dearer. The last is a colloquial expression. Some 
abridged forms of expression, — as, at first, at last, at best, 
at worst, at most, at least, at farthest, at the utmost, are 
not reducible to any rule ; it is probable there may have 
been an ellipsis of some noun, from a disposition to bre- 
vity of discourse. 

11. Adjectives are employed to modify the sense of 
adverbs ; as, " the camp was very bravely defended ; the 
defenders were most amply rewarded ; a house leas ex- 
pensively furnished ; a man the least peaceably disposed." 

EuLE XIII. Nouns signifying dimension or figure, 
when followed by an adjective, stand without a governing 
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word ; as, " a wall six feet high and two feet thick ; a 
room forty feet long and twenty-five feet wide ; a carpet 
five yards square ; a line one hundred fathoms long ; a 
well forty feet deep ; a country one hundred leagues 
square ; an army twenty thousand strong." 

Nouns associated with numeral adjectives of the plural 
number mmt be plural ; as, " twenty yards ; one hundred 
pounds ; a thousand acres ; sixty leagues.'* Yet the 
phrases, a five pound note, a hundred pound bill stamp, 
and similar expressions, pass current as correct among 
mercantile men. 

The Second Paet op Syntax is Government. — As, 
in concord, the nominative is the controlling word, so, in 
government or regimen^ verbs transitive or prepositions, 
and occasionally nouns, are the governing words. 

EuLE 1. Verbs transitive govern the objective case; 
that is, the noun or pronoun affected or governed by 
transitive verbs, must be in the objective case. 

We shall conclude this article. We can assign no limiti to the progress of 
civilisation. The art of education, like that of medicine, avails itsel/" of the 
instrumentality of nature. The scene possesses very great beautiet. Before 
them floated smaU tables, on which the ladies placed their work, the genUe- 
men their hooks and netotpapert, the children their topi. I know him to be a 
man of literature, and one who has applied himself to the polite arts from his 
earliest youth. I In treat you to take all proper measures for the recovery of 
your health. My friend Caesar has written a very warm and menacing letter 
to the Senate. The ancients entertained a varUtp of superstitious notions 
concerning the mystical power of numbers. I claim the promise you gave me 
wben we met last. JHstempers of every kind I greatly dread. Myself 1 then 
perused, and limb by limb surveyed. Full soon among them he arrived, in his 
right hand grasping ten thousand thunders, 

1. Transitive verbs admit of a sentence, a clause, or a 
number of words as the objective case. " We should 
never forget the many obligations we owe to our pareitts.^* 
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" He is not alarmed so far as to consider how much nearer 
he approaches to his end" " If he escapes bein^ banished 
by others^ I fear he will banish himself." " Suppose sfuch 
a concltcsion to be inevitable." 

2. The objectives whom, which, what, precede the ^- 
veming verb. " IFhom call we gay ?'* " The Spirit of 
Truth whom the world cannot receive." " He is the free- 
man whom the truth makes free." " JPHat has he left ?" 
" The papers which he contributed are preserved." " The 
things which I have seen, I now can see no more." 

3. In poetry where a greater licence in construction is 
used, a noun in the accusative often precedes the govern- 
ing verb. " But through the heart should jealousy its 
venom once diffuse." " She with extended arms his aid 
implores." 

When the accusative is a noun, preceded by whatever, 
whatsoever, &c., it is placed before the governing verb. 
" Whatever exertion he makes he will be unsuccessftd," 
" Whatsoever positive ideas we have," Sec. — Locke, 

4. Some verbs are followed by two objectives. " Did 
I request thee. Maker, from my clay to mould me man T* 
Milton. " Ask him\^% opinion." A similar construction 
is observable in the sentence, " the ring cost the purchaser 
five guineas" Webster contendi that these sentences are 
not elliptical, nor equivalent to " ask of him," &c. 

5. Some verbs which were formerly considered transi- 
tive are not now used as such ; as, " it repented him ;" 
— " flee thee away." 

Note. For intransitive verbs that assume a transitive 
form, seepage 35. 

EuLE II. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

For an exposition of the principle in this Rule see page 69. 
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ExAMPLBS i-^From Paris to London ; across the 
English Channel ; w a Steamer ; over land ; hy Bailway ; 
through a tunnel ; with pleasant company \for recreation ; 
to US ; among other reasons ; toward home. 

Prepositions govern sentences, and members of sen- 
tences, as well as nouns and pronouns. 

Examples: — About the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In whatever light we view his conduct. For 
want of carefully attending to the prescribed rules. 
Jfter having made me believe that I possessed a share 
in your affections. 

In these sentences the preposition has two distinct 
uses. The first is to precede a word, to which other 
words must be added to complete the sense. " About 
the beginning :" Here the sense is incomplete, the time 
not being designated. To define the time which is the 
object of the preposition about, we must add " of the 
nineteenth century." The meaning is, " about that 
time." 

The second use of the preposition is to precede nouns, 
verbs, or other words which are not the object of the pre- 
position, but have a construction independent of it ; as, 
" After men became Christians." Here, men is the 
nominative to the verb became : yet the whole proposition 
is as really the object governed by after, as the word hour 
in the phrase, " after that hour." 

1. After verbs which signify giving, yielding, ajffording, 
the preposition to is omitted ; as, '* give v>8 our daily 
bread;" "to afford them protection," — instead of give 
to us, — to afford to them. This idiom is considered to be 
primitive, and not elliptical. 

From is omitted in such phrases as, " they were banish- 
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ed the kingdom." Home, after a verb denoting motion 
to, never requires the preposition ^ ; as, '* I am going 
home." After the attribute near the insertion of to is un- 
necessary ; as, " he drew near his end." 

2. Prepositions are often pkced at a distance from the 
words which they govern ; as, " with a longing for that 
state which he is charmed with" instead of with which, 
&c. The relative pronoun may often be suppressed; as, 
" I am unacquainted with the person he came with," — 
that is with whom he came. Dr Blair is of opinion that 
the omission of which is inelegant, and censures this 
passage, *' the dominions we possessed, and the conquests 
we made," instead of which we possessed, — and which we 
made. Bat in the same page, in the very sentence in 
which he prescribes the Eule, the Critic violates it ; as, 
" it appears from the authentic documents he produces, 
that such is their genuine style." " The pleasure we re- 
ceive from imitations." " To this point have tended all 
the rules I have given." On Blair's Criticism, Dr Withers 
tersely remarks, " In point of strength and elegance, the 
cenmred passage is greatlg superior," Aristarchus, p. 388. 
The separationof the preposition from the word govemedby 
it, and the suppression of the objective, are most usual and 
allowable, in colloquial and epistolary language. In grave 
and elevated style such a construction is deemed a viola- 
tion of perspicuity, as in the following passage from Locke. 
" Of a space or number, which^ in a constant and endless 
enlarging progression, it can in thought never attain fo." 
3. Some grammarians have laid it down as a rule that 
a sentence should never end with a preposition, iiallam 
says, " its frequent use appears slovenly," But there are 
instances in which the conttat^ \io\^'& \?cv\fe^ ^ yss. the 
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fcdlowing sentence from Hooker. " Is there a God to 
swear by ; and is there none to belies in>— -none to trust 
to?" On tliis passage, Mr Eichard Sharp remarks, 
(Letters and Essays p. 8.) " What becomes of the force 
and simplicity of this sentence, when turned into the 
clumsy English which schoolmasters [horresco referens /] 
indite, and which little boys can construe; — ^Is there a 
Grod by whom to swear ; and is there none in whom to 
believe, none to whom to pray?" Ease and fluency are 
essential qualities of style ; and the great masters of our 
language never avoided a monosyllable to end a sentence 
with, when its use did not obscure the sense or offend the 
ear. 

4. Dr Crombie considers such expressions as the fol- 
lowing ungrammatical, " Who servest thou under ? Who 
do you speak to ?" the syntactical arrangement being 
Thou servest under who ? Thou speakest to who ? instead 
of under whom* — to whom. Dr Webster maintains a 
contrary opinion. " In the use of who as an interroga- 
tive, there is an apparent deviation from a regular 
construction, — ^it being used without distinction of case ; 
as, " Who do you speak to ? Who is she married to 
Wlio is this reserved for ? Who was it made by ?" This 
idiom is not merely colloquial; it is found in the writings 
\)f our best authors. It is the Latin cui and qtw*^ 

5. The best English writers omit /or before ^ ; the 
phrase/or to is one of the many inelegant pleonasms in 
popular diction. With a view to, is a correct expression. 
A farmer takes his com to market to raise money ; he 
cultivates the ground with a mew to obtain this object ; 
he sows and reaps in order to effect this ultimate pur- 
pose. 
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EULS III. Two nouns, designating the same person or 
thing, are said to be in apposition; and they both stand 
in the same case withont an intervening verb : as, " Cicero 
the orator ; Buffon the naturalist." A noun in the plural 
may stand in apposition to two nouns in the singular, 
joined by an alternative ; as, ''the terms of our law will 
hardly find words that answer them in the SpanM or 
Italian^ no scanty languages,** 

Nouns are occasionally set in apposition to sentences ; 
as, "whereby if a man had a positive idea of infinite,— - 
either duration or space, he could add two infinites 
together; nay make one infinite infinitely bigger than 
another : ahmrditieSy too gross to be confuted." — Locke. 
The noun c^eurdities, is in apposition to the whole jpreced- 
ing propositions. 

Bulb IV. In collocating the modes and tenses of verbs 
we should carefully observe the proper relation of time. 

1. A common mistake in the use of the infinitive is, to 
subjoin the past completive to another verb in the past 
timCy when one of the verbs in the past time would 
correctly express the sense. "It wotdd have been no 
difiicult matter to have compiled a volume of such amusing 
precedents." — Cowper, The sentence ought to be, "it 
would have been no difficult matter to compile a volume," 
&c. The first verb states the time past when it was not 
difficult to compile a volume ; at that time the act of 
compiling could not be past ; the verb therefore should 
be to compile, which is present and indefinite. 

The following sentence is correct. "A free pardon 
was granted to the son, who was known to have offered 
indignities to the body of Varus." — Murphy's Tacitus, 
Here the offering of indignities was a fact preceding the 
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time expressed by the verb was known; hence the verb 
to have offered is correct. On this subject Dr Crombie 
observes " that when the action or state, denoted by the 
subsequent verb, is contemporary with that of the primary 
verb, then the secondary verb must be put in the present 
tense ; but when action or state is prior to that expressed 
by the secondary verb, the latter must be put in the pre- 
terite tense. Usage, indeed, and the opinions of gram- 
marians are divided on this subject. But when nothing 
but usage can be pleaded in favour of one phraseology, 
and when reason concurs with usage to recommend an- 
other, it will not be questioned that the latter deserves 
the preference. Thus we should say, " I expected to see 
you," and not " I expected to kaoe seen you ;" because 
either the expectation and the seeing must be regarded 
as contemporary, or the former must be considered as 
prior to the latter." 

2. The infinitive, signifying motive or purpose, may in- 
troduce a clause or sentence which is not the nominative 
or objective to any verb, but is used in an absolute or in- 
dependent sense ; as *' to speak the truth, we are all liable 
to error." " Not to trespass on your time, I will briefly 
explain the whole affair ;" that is, "that I may speak," 
**that I may not trespass." ''To see how far this 
reaches, and what are the causes of wrong judgment, we 
must remember that things are judged good or bad in a 
double sense." — Locke, This form of expression seems 
to be derived from the use of for before the verb— /or to 
see,^ The modem and improved practice is to use a noun 
in connection with the verb ; as, " in order to see," &c. 

3. There is an inversion of the order of the subject and 
object in the following sentences from Blackstone. " The 
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bishops and abbots were allowed their seats in the House 
of Lords." Here the regular construction is, << seats, in 
the House of Lords, were allowed to the bishops and 
abbots.*' *' Theresa was forbid the presence of the em- 
peror," may be resolved into, ** The presence of the em- 
peror was forbid to Theresa ;" or, " Theresa was forbid to 
approach the presence of the emperor." ** He was forbid 
the house," is a common expression. 

Rule V. Adverbs have ho Government: They 
are usually placed before adjectives; as, ^'irulp wise, 
sincerely upright, uncommonly diligent." They follow 
a verb when single ; as, " he pays punctually." After a 
transitive verb with the objective case following it, the 
adverb is placed after the object; as, **he studies lus 
lessons carefully." 

1. To this rule there are many exceptions ; as, " it fre- 
quently happens, — ^we often make mistakes." As a 
general Eule, the position of the adverb most be regulated 
by the harmony of the sentence, ccmsistently with the 
clear expression of the sense. 

2. When one auxiliary and a participle are used, the 
adverb is placed between them; as, "the advice was 
gratefully received." When. two auxiliaries aroused, the 
adverb is generally placed after the second ; as, " he has 
been courteously received." In some cases it precedes 
the auxiliaries ; as, " and certainly you must have known." 

3. Adverbs when emphatic always introduce a sentence, 
even when they are separated from the verbs to which 
they belong ; as, " how completely this most amiable of 
human virtues had taken poasession of his soul." This 
arrangement is most common in interrogative and excla- 
matory sentences. 
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The adverb always is usually placed before a verb ; as, 
*^ he dUoajfi fulfilled his engagements." 

4. Except the verb to be which it follows, the adverb 
nev«r commonly foUows a single verb; as, "they are 
necer inattentive to their duties." It frequently follows 
the first auxiliary; as, ^he has never been abroad : — ^he 
has never deviated from truth." 

Br Webster makes the following judicious and perti- 
nent remarks on the use of the adverb never. "Ask me 
never so much dowry." "The voice of the charmers, 
charming neoer so wisely." The sense is, ask me so much 
dowry as nether teas asked before ; an abbreviation singu- 
larly expressive of the idea of asking to any amount or 
extent. Authors, not understanding it, have substituted 
eoer for never, which impairs the force, if it does not 
destroy the sense of the phrase. The use of both is now 
oommon, but never is prtferable. " Some agreements 
indeed^ though never so expressly made, are deemed of so 
important a nature, that they ought not to rest on verbal 
promise only." — Blackstone, 

5. When the adverb refers not to a word, but to a 
sentence or clause, it should be placed at the beginning of 
that sentence or clause : — ^When it refers to a predicate, 
it should precede the predicating term ; and when it has 
a reference to a subject, it should follow its name or 
description. 

6. The adverb most liable to be improperly placed is 
— only. " The negroes are to appear at church only in 
boots ;" — that is, as the sentence stands, — " the negroes 
are to appear in nothing else hut boots" Whereas 
the meaning is, they should appear at church, and no 
where else in boots. We should therefore say, "the 
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negroes are to appear only at dnodi in boota." Br 
Crombie observes, ''this word aboold follow the noun 
or pronoun, and precede the attnbutife." P^npicaity 
requires this arrangement, and ooneot wiiten genenDy 
observe it. '' The perfidious voioe of flattoy nminded 
him, that by exploits of the same nature, by the defeat 
of the Nemean lion, and the alanghter of the wild boar 
of Erymanthus, the Grecian Uercalea had acquired a 
place among the gods, and an immortal memcnj among 
men. They otiUf forgot to obserre^ that in the first a^ces 
of society a snccessM war against savage ftnimaU ]§ one 
of the most beneficial labours of heniism." — QiUom. 
Here the adverb only is misplaced ; ikey omiy forgot to 
observe — means that they were the only permme who 
forgot it. It should be '' only th^ forgot to observe," — 
that is, one thing th^ forgot, namely, to observe. 

Pope, in a letter to Hughes, says, "I should he 
ashamed to offer at saying any of those civil things, in 
return to your obliging compliments, in regard to my 
translation of Homer : only I have too great » value for 
you, not to be pleased with them." 

Here the word only introduces the dause, and is 
equivalent to, — one thing is true, or Me mmck I eay, I 
have too great a value, &c. ; hence Fbpe's coUoeation of 
it is perfectly correct. 

A Beviewer says, '' We only discharge our dnty to the 
Public ;" which strictly means, we are tie only pereone 
who discharge our duty. Whereas the writer intended to 
say, " we do only discharge our duty ; that is, we do 
nothing but discharge our duty." 

^ome writers inadvertently sub&titate olon/e for only. 
He only went to town, and ^l'B "wcdX, \» VywtL oUniftO^w^ 
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very different significaiions. Alone is an adjective, and 
means unaccompanied by another. To let alone, is to 
suffer to rest ; alone in this phrase is an adjective, the 
word to which it refers being omitted. Let it alone, let 
them alone ; that is, suffer it or them to be unmolested, 
or to remain as they are. 

7. The adverbs kencCy thence, and whence, denoting the 
place from which a departure is made, do not admit of 
the preposition^om prefixed, as, in strictness, the idea of 
from is included. These adverbs are used not only in 
reference to place, but to any argument, subject, or idea 
in a discourse. 

8. The adverb no expresses a negative being equivalent 
to nay or not. When it expresses a negative answer, 
it is opposed to yea, or yee; as. Will you return? no. 
No is used in denying ' propositions, and is opposed to 
aifirmation or concession. " That I may prove them, 
whether they wiU walk in my law or no" — Exod, 16 ch. 
In this construction no is deemed less elegant than not. 
After another negative, it repeats the negation with 
great emphasis. "There is none righteous, no, not one." 
Sometimes it follows an affirmative proposition, but still 
it denies with emphasis and gives energy to the following 
negative ; as, " to whom we gave place by subjection, no, 
not for an hour." — Oalat, It begins a sentence with a 
like emphatical signification, giving force to the following 
negative : — 

*' No, not the bow wUeh so adonii the skiee 
So glorioiu iB, or boast! so nuwy 4ye8."— >?ra8er. 

It also signifies not in any degree ; as, no more, no less ; 
no longer, no shorter. When no is repeated^ it ex3^teas£j3. 
negation or refaaai with empliasia -, a^, ^^no^uo^^^sKss^s:^^. 
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'Die following Scot^ieiamt should be avcnded, " what for 
no ; whether or no ;" and the like. 

BuLR YI. Two negatives destroy the negation, and ex- 
press an affirmative, as, ** nor did they not persuade him ;'* 
that is they did persuade him. ** No, not by no means," 
is a vulgar negation, bat equivalent to an affirmative. 

The following is a well authoiized use of n^atives. 
'* His language is not inelegant ;" that is, it is el^ant. 
This form of expression, when not emphatic, indicates a 
moderate degree of the quality. 

According to the practice of the ancient Greeks and of 
the modem French, who use two n^atives for a negation, 
which seems a primitive idiom, the Saxons used the 
double negative. " And the king Peada did not reign 
none wMle," that is, not a long time. Saxon Ciromde, 
The common people say, ''he did not owe nothing,^ 
which in polite and classical language would be expressed, 
" he owed nothing.*' 

BuLE Yn. Conjunctions have ko goybrnmint 
OF the modes of verbs. Bishop Lowth, Lindky 
Murray, and their copyists, have erroneously assigned a 
regimen to conjunctions. ''Some conjunctions,*' says 
Lowth, " govern the indicative, and some the subjunctive 
mode." " This," observes Dr Grombie, " is a great mis- 
take ; for not a single example can be produced in which 
the verb is divested of its indicative form, in consequence 
of its being subjoined to a conjunction. If the sense 
require a form different from the indicative, the verb 
cannot be said to be under the government of the con- 
junction; for the verb assumes that form because the 
sentiment to be expressed iec\vGxe^ XJcaS;. 'phraseology." 
''That there is no subi\mcti^eimod<&^^V«^^mSXsL^T&^\s^ 
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assert. If I say in Latin cum cepisaei, 'token he had 
taken,* the verb is strictly in the subjonetive mode ; for, 
were not the verb subjoined to cuMt it must have taken 
the indicative fonn ; but I hesitate not to assert, that no 
example can be produced in English, where the indicative 
is altered merely because the verb is preceded by some 
conjunctive particle." ''There seems," says Connon in 
his philosophical and elegant work on Ghrammar, ''a 
great tendency to avoid the use of the subjunctive alto- 
gether; and it looks very much as if it were doomed to 
destruction." 

1. The ooi^unctions employed to connect sentences 
perform a very important office in abbreviating language^ 
by enabling us to omit words which must otherwise be 
repeated. Thus in the sentence "we ought to esteem 
and love our parents," we combine two affirmations : we 
ought to esteem our parents ; — and we ought to love our 
parents. '' All the rivers upon the face of the globe, 
however circuitous they may be in their progress, and 
however opposite in their course, meet at last in the 
ocean." This sentence contains two distinct propositions, 
" All the rivers, — ^meet in the ocean ; they are often cir- 
cuitous in their progress, and opposite in their courses." 

%, Th6 conjunction is omitted in such sentences as the 
following. " We hear nothing of causing the blind to 
see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be 
cleansed." — Paley, 

3. After the comparative degree of adjectives and 
adverbs, and the attribute other, the conjunction than is 
used. " There is none greater in this house than I ;" — 
that is than I am. " Only in the tbxotk& ^wSSlW^'^ g^«i^«f 
^^an thou ;" — that is than ihm sTiaU he. 
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4. Than is sometimes improperly used as if it were a 
preposition governing whom, ''Alfred, than whom a 
greater monarch never reigned." "Beelzebub, than 
whom, Satan excepted, none higher sat." This phrase 
has obtained currency in the language, because than 
was formerly used as & preposition. Lowth and Campbell 
recommend that it shall be used only as a conjunction, as 
the only means of preventing that ambigoity which arises 
from its occasional use as a preposition. 

EuLE Vni. Interjections are joined with the objective 
case of the pronoun of the first person, and with .the 
nominative of the second person ; as, ah me ! oh me ! oh 
thou hjrpocrite ! thou betrayer of innocence ! 

Syntactical Parsing. 

Syntactical Parsing is most intelligibly prosecuted by 
considering words as they are associated in groups ; and 
regarding such groups as representing distinct and well- 
defined ideas. " This method of parsing," says Arnold 
in his English Grammar for classical schools, '* will be 
found both to lessen the dulness of the operation, and to 
lead to a far clearer view of the construction of sentences." 

In the introduction to Syntax, p. 94, it has been stated 
that the members of sentences are the subject, ihepreek' 
cate, and the object. These are the chief members of 
every proposition, and the longest sentence is composed 
of a series of such propositions joined together by con- 
nectives. The subject, the predicate, and object, often 
consist of a considerable number of words which are held 
together by the same connectives. " From the study of 
this mode of parsing " saya ConxiOTx^ " ^ealer benefits flow 
than from etymological parsing." 
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The followiag sentence is copied from Arnold's Gram- 
mar : — 

*' All the opportunities I have of displaying heroism 
are of a private nature." 

How many sentences have you here ? Two. Which 
is the principal sentence ? All the opportunities of dis- 
playing heroism are of a private nature. What is the 
other sentence ? I have. Is that a complete sentence ? 
No, it requires the accusative which ; which I have, Find 
the subject. Opportunities, Find the predicate. Of a 
private nature. Find the copula. The substantive verb 
are. What notions are joined attributively to the subject 
opportunities ? The adjective all and the definitive the, 
the participle displaying^ of the present active form, used 
as a substantive ; and a relative sentence which I have. 
To what class of sentences do relative sentences belong ? 
Thei/ are adfective — accessory sentences. What notion is 
joined objectively to the participial substantive displaying ? 
The substantive heroism in the accusative. 

Some of the words have been slightly altered to corres- 
pond with the definitions in this grammar. 

The learner should remember that the subject means 
the nominative ; the predicate, a Jinite verb ; the copula, . 
the verb to be ; and the object is the accusative or objec- 
tive. The following sentence, from Connon^s Grammar, is 
a specimen of his mode of syntactical parsing. " The 
national gratitude was liberally bestowed on the leaders 
in these glorious achievements." 1. Gratitude was be- 
stowed. 2. National gratitude was bestowed. 3. TJie 
national gratitude was bestowed. 4. The national grati- 
tude was liberally bestowed. 5. The national gratitude 
was liberalljr bestowed on tAe leaders. ^. ^Tto. ^mj&sss^^ 
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gratitude was liberally bestowed on tie leader* in these 
achievements. 7. The natumal gratitude was liberally 
bestowed on the leaders in these ^2on0i»achieyements." 
Syntactical parsing may be thus exhibited : — 
In the world we are surrounded with scenes of 
distress. 

AncHytit* The flabject or nominatiTe toe. 

The predicate or verb are twrrtmndeA. 

The objective combinatioii wUh se$nes qf dMnrett* 

The aoceasory combination in fhe wortA, 

In order to walk wisely it is of importance that we 
study propriety in our actions and general behaviour. 

Tlie sabject and predicate we Hudpm 
The object or accusative proprie^ in our aetiont and be- 

haviour. 
The purpose and end in order to waik wiselp. 

The obligation and neceadty itisqf importance* 

The British Constitution stands among the nations of 
the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, which, after 
having resisted many a blast, overtops the other trees of 
the forest, and commands respect and admiration. 

This complex sentence is resolvable into the following 
simple sentences. 

1. The British Constitution stands among the nations of the eartlu 

2. ,) t, is like an oak in the wood. 

3. This ancient oak has resisted many a blast. 

4. „ „ overtops the other trees of the forest. TTiare- 

/ore 

5. The British Constitution commands respect and admiration among 

the nations of the earth. 

" It takes a long time to represent the whole process 
that the mind goes through when we utter a sentence 
consciously and intelligently ; but real grammatical know- 
ledge is not attained till the pupil see the relative bearing 
Qf every word upon anottiei m «k. diaM&^\ >2wb ^^<^t of 
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every clause on the proposition of which it is a part, and 
the connection between the different propositions of which 
every sentence is made up. It is not the srammarian's 
prolce to carry his pupU farther. The b^g of sen- 
tence upon sentence, and the development of one truth 
from another, belongto the higher province of the Logician ; 
and with a pupil so trained his task would be " delight- 
ful" indeed." — Connon on Syntactical Paring, 

Examjpkt (fimpropridy to he corrects by the Rules qf Syntax.—Qold and 
silver are called the precious metals ; but brass or iron are more valuable in 
ogricaltare and the arts. The sun and the moon appear to be nearly of the 
same size, when viewed by the unassisted eye ; although the sun is a million 
times larger than the earth, who is fifty times the magnitude of the moon. 
The Sanscrit and Celtic languages bears a strong resemblance to each other. 
Every one is bound to perform the duties which they owe to themselves and 
to society. 

Time's shadows like the shuttle flees. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 
Is of imagination all compact. 

The foot was left alone to struggle with the enemy ; the cavalry was unable, 
from the roughness of the ground, to come into action. Ligurius, Cesar's 
great friend and favourite, are dead. 

A contrite heart, a humble thought 
Is mine accepted sacrifice. 

The commonalty was divided Into several factions. The Council consist of 
men of all parties. When from indolence or bad habits, we do not exercise 
our bodily frames, infirmity and iU health necessarily ensues. Mankind is 
influenced much less by precept than by example. Thoughts are only criminal 
when they are first chosen and then voluntarily continued. We are still at a 
loss to know who civil power belongs to. These are persons which I hold in 
contempt. My father and I, as well as my brother are sensible of their loss. 
The ostrich makes use of both legs and wings to assist its motion. Thales 
was not only famous for his knowledge of nature, but for his moral wisdom. 
Every person's happiness depends in part upon the respect and reception 
which they meet with in the world. A thoughtlessness and improvidence 
with respect to the future, and a general imprudence in the conduct of life, 
has been often laid to the charge of poets. T!V\«^8AX «x%>xi^«^ T&sst^ ^^c^^> 
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»a hoiueholder, who bringeth out of his treasures things new and old. 
Tellow women's gloves. Solomon made as many wise proverbs as any body 
has done, him only excepted who was much wiser than Solomon. His govern- 
ment gave courage to the English barons to carry farther their opposition. 
Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, no more than we 
eommonly apprehend danger from thunder and earthqualces. Lord 
Chatham's sister, Mrs Anne Pitt, was keeper of the Privy purse to the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, mother of George KL, and the woman of all 
her fez whom Junius hated most. If the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer, sprinlcling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of 
the flesh, &c It cannot but be a delightful spectacle to see a young person 
besieged by powerful temptations, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely 
to hold out against the most violent assaults. It seems impossible to assign 
any just reason why the world should have been more populous in ancient 
tiian in modem times. The three first letters that arrived have bMn copied. 
He that can doubt whether he be any thing or not, I speak not t^ He ob- 
served that the rest of my family were not to be sacrificed to the peace of one 
child alone, — and she the only one who had offended me. Nothing now pre- 
sented themselves but the most mortifying prospects. A pretext was only 
wanting to unsheath the sword ; and this was furnished by the Achaean states 
who insulted the deputies of imperial Rome. Domestic architecture is one of 
the things that most conspicuously displays and attends the progress of na- 
tional wealth and taste. Mechanics should be one of the permanent' studies 
which belongs to our higher education. This is one of the properties which 
renders man an animal of all climates and of all seasons. I have finished last 
week the course of lessons prescribed me. Last year he wished to have 
entered into a connection that would have ruined him. The sole delight and 
employment of the avaricious man were hoarding up money. When were 
you in Olasgow? Two months since. Thoughts are only criminal when 
they are first admitted, and then voluntarily continued. I am determined no 
one shall have no reason to complain of my want of application. It is not 
the business of virtue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but to regulate 
them. Not to extirpate the caffectiont of the mind is the negative proposition ; 
to regulate them is the €0rmative one. It is the business of virtue, not to 
nthrpate the affections but to regulate them. I find that the demand of my 
paper has increased every month. It is uncertain whether the writer were an 
Englishman. The origin of so happy an innovation is one of the most in- 
teresting objects of inquiry which occurs in human affairs. Edward, finding 
Baliol the most obsequious and the least formidable of the two competitors, 
soon after gave judgment in his favour. It is not fit foe eofitLVA u% \!^ ^«^.^^i^ 
-tbe ralen of the land. The univeisal ^uftiou ol \««ri^% vD^<^\i<i^^\l<%Rk^%> 
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and the entire banishment of gross Igaonnee and mstieity, is, therefcve, 
seldom attended with any remarkable perfection in particular persons. If, 
on the first establishment of a republic, a Brutus fAouM beplaeedl in anthority, 
and be transported with such an enthusiasm for liberty and public good as to 
overlook all the ties of nature, as well as private interest, such an illustrioos 
example vfiU naturally hatfe an effect on the whole society, and kindle tiie 
same passion in eyeiy bosom. If we run over the globe, or rerolve the annals 
of history, we shall discover every where signs of a sympathy or contagion of 
manners, none qf the influence qf air or dimate, Tsbbncs is a modest and 
bashful beauty, to whom we grant every thing because lie assumes nothing ; 
and whose purity and nature makes a durable, though not a violent impresrion 
on us. However different the tastes of men, their general discourse on these 
subjects is the same. Among the arts of conversation, no one pleases more 
than mutual deference or civility. In China there seems to be a oonslderaUe 
stock ofjMliteness and science, which in the course of so many outturies 
might iMnally be expected to ripen into something more perfect and finished 
than what lias yet arisen from them. But the exorbitant power of tiie 
bishops in Sweden, who at that time ovwtopped the crown itself, together 
with their attachm«it to a foreign fiunily, was the reason of his embraebig 
such an unusual system of politics. Many philosophers imagine, the elements 
themselves may be in time exhausted. From tiiese dreams of speculatioD, 
a slight survey of life, and a true knowledge of history is sufficioit 
to awaken any inquirer, whose ambition of distinction has mot overpowarod 
his love of truth. Tory slender differences will sometimes part those wbxm 
long reciprocations of civility or beneficence has united. Those who are in 
the power of evil habits must conquer them as they can ; and conquered they 
must be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be attained. Many have no 
happier moments than those that they pass in solitude, abandoned to their 
own imagination ; which sometimes put sceptres in their hands or mitres on 
their heads ; shift the scene of pleasure with endless variety ; Md all tin 
forms of beauty sparkle before them ; and glut them with every change of 
visionary luxury. The animal body is composed of many members, unitsd 
under the direction of one mind:— any number of Individuals connected for 
some common purpose are therefore called a body. That it is vain to sluink 
from what cannot be avoided ; and to hide that from ourselves which must 
sometime be found, is a truth which we all know, but which all neglect, and 
perhaps none more than the speculative reasoner. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on ; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 
But when thoughts and words are collected and adjusted, and the whole 
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composition at last concluded, it seldom gratifies the author when he coolly 
and <telil>eratel7 reviews it. 

Syntactical Analysis. 

Compound sentences must be resolved into simple 
sentences. One sentence is subordinate to another, when 
with regard to the sense, it is equivalent to a substantive, 
an adjective, or adverb belonging to that sentence. 
Substantive accessory sentence. 
He reported, — that the vessel had arrived, 
or the arrival of the vessel. 

Adjective accessory sentence. 
The trees which were planted by me are growing.^^ 
or planted by me, &c., because 

which were planted by me qualifies trees. 

Adverbial accessory sentence denoting the time. 
He was travelling — before sunrise. 

or very early. 

The connectives that join sentences subordinately, are 
generally relative words, referring to a demonstrative in 
the other sentence, which, however, is often omitted. I 
know what you mean — I know that which you mean. I 
found it where I left it — I found it there where I left it. 
SuBSTANTiYB ACCESSORY SENTENCES are either in- 
troduced by that or by interrogatives. That connects 
three kinds of subordinate sentences. 

1. Sentences that stand in apposition to a nominative 
or accusative expressed or understood in the principal 
sentence ; as, it is reported that he will come : that he wiU 
come is in apposition to it, meaning this thing. 

2. Sentences that express a purpose; as, I intend that 
the subject shall be examined. 

3. Sentences that express an effect or consequence; as. 
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the storm was so violent tluU the captain's voice could not 
be heard. 

A question depending on another verb, is introduced 
by the conjunctions if, whether. When a dependent 
question consists of two members, of which, if either is 
asserted, the other must be denied, — they are connected 
by whether, or. Another use of whether — or must be 
distinguished from this, — when it is undecided which of 
two suppositions or names is the correct one ; whether 
has then the force nearly of — if either. When the second 
question is only the negative of the first, it may be ex- 
presswL by or not ; as, it is the province of the judge to 
determine whether the law is applicable to the case or 
not. The verbs to think, to believe, to be glad, to he 
sorry, to wish, to remember, to wonder, and verbs that 
express feelings and operations of the mind, are followed 
by sentences introduced by that. The clause with that 
following such verbs may be construed as an accusative, 
in apposition to a demonstrative understood. I wonder 
that you are so hasty; that is, I wonder at this, &c. 
When that is followed by should, the verb with should is 
either the future in the form it takes after a past tense, — or 
the conditional usedforthe declarative,to avoid positiveness 
of expression. He said that he should come (future.) It 
is strange that you should say so ; that is, — that you 
should say so is strange ; or, your saying so is strange. 

Should, the •gaU of shall, expresses duiy^ guppositiaru, 'anA/Uture eventtt 
dependent on verbs ot p<ist time. You should perform jour tasks (dvfy). If 
it should rain to-morrow, I shall not be able to keep my appointment {tvp- 
position). You promised that he sJwuld go to-morrow iJiUure event dependent 
on apcut tense). Would, the past tense of wiU, properly implies volition ; but 
it is frequently used as a simple jvXurt^ \^\i^xA^xX Qti«i verb of past time ; as, 
i>e said that he would come to-morroNT. 
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The difference between would and should, when viewed aa/utures ia connec- 
tion with past tenses, is the same as that between shall and willi would 
promises or threatens in the first person, and simply Jbrdells in the other 
persons. Shonld simply fordells in the>lr#t person, vnA promises or threat- 
tnt in the oOur persons. Would is used to express a wisK In the Anglo- 
Saxon, willan to will, had vooJde for the imperfect of the conditional as well 
as for the imperfect of the declarative ; hence would Cfod, as in Ger- 
man wollte Oott, is, miglU Ood will, or pleau. Would to God, may be the 
termination wolde (wolUe). Would sometimes stands alone, its subject being 
omitted ; as, would that I had seen him. 

Adjective accessoby sentences are introduced by 
a relative pronoun referring to a demonstrative adjective 
pronoun expressed or understood. The relative is not 
required to agree with its antecedent in case, — the case 
of the relative depending on its position in its oton clause. 

It is generally convenient to use thai after superlatives ; 
after who when used as an interrogative, — and when the 
antecedent consists of persona and things. 

That is used as the relative to the same, when the rela- 
tive is not under the government of a preposition. That 
is sometimes equivalent to in which ; as, in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, &c. 

As is the proper relative word after such ; as, there 
are in that book such contradictions as are sufficient to 
destroy its value. 

It has been absurdly laid down as a rule, that a prepo- 
sition should not stand last in 2^ proposition. In the rela- 
tive clause this is often the best place for it ; for if pre- 
fixed to the relative it will interrupt the flow of the sen- 
tence. What is it now that I must warn you of, — is pre- 
ferable to of which, &c., 

Adverbial accessory sentences are such as stand 
in the relation of place, time, or manner. The subject 
sad. yerh may be omitted as ml\aa ^^i^'wsfc* ^X^ ^as^. 
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when intent on seizing its prey, will hoYcr over its intended 
yictim : that is, when it is intent, kc. 

Wheny as, whilst, mark co-existence with another act 
or state ; as long as, so long as, — for the whole continu- 
ance of the act or state. 

Than, as a conjunction of comparison, marks excess or 
defect ; as marks equality ; as — as affirm equality in de- 
gree : — this is as good as that. So as is used when the 
principal sentence is negative; this is not so good as 
that. So — as express equality of manner. As he thinks 
so he speaks : abbreviated into, he speaks as he thinks. 

The coigunctions as, because, since, for, express a coMse 
that produces an effect, or a reason from which we infer 
a conclusion ; because is chiefly used of a cause in the 
strict sense,— «We of a reason. A sentence with ^ is 
called the conditional clause ; a sentence without tf the 
consequent clause. But if is often omitted ; then .the 
conditional clause will take the verb before its nominative 
case ; as, had you informed me I would not have de- 
layed. The conditional clause is often put in the form of 
a command. " Confess your fault, and I will forgive 
you ;" that is, if you confess, &c. Provided that, so thai, 
stippose that, are conditional particles ; — as also in case, 
in the event (/,— -with a participial substantive. 

Unless and except denote a condition, without which the 
consequence cannot, or could not follow. But that may 
be used conditionally; as, a learned profession would 
have been his choice, but that he disliked the labour of 
the preparatory studies. 

A negative or preventive clause is introduced, omitting 
if, by " were it not for," or, " were it not for that." 
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Adversative sentences seem to have a kind of opposi- 
tion in them ; the assertion in the principal sentence being 
one which the fact asserted in the subordinate sentence 
would not lead us to expect. The first of two adversative 
propositions, may assume an imperative form ; as, remove 
a virtuous man where you will — if you remove, &c., he 
will continue to be virtuous. 

A participial substantive governed by toithout, often 
stands in an adversative relation. The same remark applies 
to substantives governed by without, with. He pretends 
to be a philosopher without understanding the elements of 
philosophy — though he does not understand, &c. A com- 
panion may be very amusing with little literature — though 
he may possess little literary knowledge. 

Participles and attributes assume an assertion. The 
soldier, hamng a sword, drew it ; that is, besides stating 
that the soldier drew his sword, it is affirmed that he had 
one. 

A participle may be changed into a verb of the same 
tense as the principal verbs in the sentence ; he being 
badly wounded was carried in a litter, and committed to 
the care of the surgeon : — He was badly wounded, car- 
ried in a litter, and committed, &c. To avoid the repe- 
tition of the conjimction and, a verb may be changed into 
a participle ; and he leaping up, stood and walked, and 
entered with them into the temple. 

Exercises in Syntactical Analysis. 

The truly eloquent must possess an exalted and noble 
mind. In fact our words not only are signs, but they 
may be considered as the pictures of our thoughts. In 
Greece and Eome, the corruption of literature was a con- 
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sequence of the corruption of manners. Good language 
is determinate and absolute. The qualities of good lan- 
guage are perspicuity, simplicity, elegance, energy, and 
harmony. Proper words in proper places, is Swift's de- 
finition of a good style. A man who, in tempestuous 
weather, sits snug in a close house, near a good fire, and 
hears the wind and rain beating upon the windows and 
roof, will naturally think of his own comfortable situation, 
compared with that of a traveller who is exposed to the 
violence of the tempest. Language is according to nature, 
when it is suitable to the supposed condition of the 
speaker. With all his powers of incantation, Garrick 
himself will never be able to charm us into a belief that 
he is really Macbeth. A book is of some value if it yield 
harmless amusement. Of sympathy all men are not 
equally susceptible. They are mistaken who think the 
Italian an effeminate language. Some notes when sounded 
together have an agreeable, and others a disagreeable 
effect ; the former are concords, the latter discords. 

Man from his birth is prone to imitation, and takes 
great pleasure in it. 

The action of Paradise Lost commences not many days 
before Adam and Eve are expelled from the garden of 
Eden. The architecture of the Arabians possessed neither 
the simplicity nor the unity of the Grecian orders, but it 
displayed an imposing grandeur, and an air of vast mag- 
nificence. 

There dwelt not on our plains a lovelier maid. 

Or one of sweeter nature : modesty, 

Calm innocence, and mild simplicity. 

Spread their chaste colours o'er her spotless form. 

It should therefore be a principle early inculcated into 
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the minds of our youth, that to be happy, is to be beloved, 
aad that our enjoyment will be commensurate to our 
efforts in relieving the distress and the misery of others. 

Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 
I mourn, but ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 
For mom is approaching, your charms to restore. 
Perfumed with fresh fragance and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
Kind nature the embryo blossom will save. 
But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 
0, when shall it dawn on the night of the grave I 

The sailor blesses the plank that brought him ashore 
from the shipwreck ; and the passionate man, and some- 
times even the philosopher, will say bitter words to the 
stumbling block that gave him a faU. Shakspeare pene- 
trates the heart by a single effort, and can make us as sad 
in the present scene, as if we had not been merry in the 
former one. The notes of a man's voice, well tuned and 
weU managed, have a mellowness, variety, and energy, be- 
yond those of any instrument ; and a fine female voice, 
modulated by sensibility, is beyond comparison the 
sweetest and most melting sound in nature. Poetry, and 
indeed every art whose end is to please, must be natural ; 
and must exhibit real matter of fact, or something like it ; 
that is, it must be according to truth, or to verisimili- 
tude. 

The Arabians have been shepherds from the earliest 
ages of the post-diluvian world, and have preserved their 
manners and customs, their Uberty and dominion, with a 
uniformity and success which partake almost of the mira- 
culous. The liberal and benevolent spirit of our religion, 
which, when rightly understood, conduces both to' our 
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present and future happiness, was thus perverted and de- 
based, and became in the hands of these stupid fanatics a 
chief means in poisoning the best and sweetest blessings 
of society. Society has been aptly compared to a heap of 
embers, which when separated, soon languish, darken, and 
expire ; but if placed together, glow with a ruddy and in- 
tense heat ; — a just emblem of the strength, the happiness, 
and the security derived from the union of mankind. 

Pain of every kind generally makes a deeper impression 
on the imagination than pleasure does, and is longer re- 
tained by the memory. Sympathy is not a passion, but 
that quality of the soul which renders it susceptible of al- 
most any passion, by communication from the bosom of 
another. Pity is not a simple passion, but a group of 
passions strictly united by association, and as it were 
blended, by centering in the same object. Wit and 
humour commonly concur in a tendency to produce 
laughter, by exhibiting a curious and unexpected aflSnity ; 
the first generally by comparison either direct or implied, 
the second by connecting in some other relation, such as 
causality or vicinity, objects apparently the most dissimilar 
and heterogeneous. In matters of criticism it is of the 
utmost consequence to ascertain with precision the mean- 
ings of words, and, as nearly as the genius of the language 
in which one writes will permit, to make them correspond 
to the boundaries assigned by nature to the things 
signified. 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed his word, his saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns. 
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Thus the brave soldier, in the wars, 
Grets empty praise, and aching scars ; 
Is paid with fame and wcx)den legs ; 
And, starved, the glorious vagrant begs. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled ; 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne 

That day I oft remember, when from sleep 
I first awaked, and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers, much wondering where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

Still the sad prospect rises on my sight, 
Bevealed in all its mournful shade and light. 
Swift through my pulses glides the kindling fire. 
As lightning glances on th' electric wire. 
But ah ! the force of numbers strives in vain. 
The glowing scene unequal to sustain. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 
Thy sky is ever clear ; ^ 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 
No winter in thy year. 

A graver coxcomb we may sometimes see. 
Quite as absurd, though not so light, as he ; 
A shallow brain behind a serious mask. 
An oracle within an empty cask, 
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The solemn fop ; significant and budge ; 
A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge ; 
He says but little, and that little said 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead. 

Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed ; 'tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom. 
Shine out ; there only reach their proper use. 

Bold, firm, and graceful are thy generous youth, 
By hardship sinewed, and by danger fir'd. 
Scattering the nations where they go ; and first 
Or on the listed plain, or stormy seas. 

Lo ! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps. 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps ! 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes. 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy. 

There is mercy in every place. 
And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace. 
And reconciles man to his lot. 

Punctuation. 

Punctuation has its origin in modern times. The 
ancient Manuscripts of the Greek and Soman Authors 
have no points ; they seem to have been written con- 
tinuously, — ^in many instances without spaces between the 
words. The introduction of points must have succeeded 
the invention of printing. 

The proper use of punctuation is for marking the sections 
into which sentences and paragraphs are divided^ that the 
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grammatical comiection, and consequently the sense, may 
be accurately distinguished. 

The period is used to mark the completion of a sentence. 
It is the most important point in writing, and, in reading or 
speaking, its place should be marked by a distinct pause. 

The use of the colon (:) is not very well ascertained and 
defined ; its powers are so indistinct and so liable to mis- 
conception, that, in practice, it is almost disused, and the 
period is used in its stead. 

The semicolon (;) is employed to separate and distin- 
guish the members of a compound sentence. *' Catiline, 
who was astonished by the thunder of Cicero's speech, 
had little to say for himself in answer to it ; yet, with 
downcast looks and suppliant voice, he begged of the 
Fathers not to believe too hastily what was said against 
him by an enemy ; that his birth and past life offered 
every thing to him that was hopeful ; and it was not to 
be imagined, that a man of patrician family whose an- 
cestors as well as himself had given many proofs of their 
affection to the Soman people, should want to overturn 
the government." 

The comma (,) is used when a nomituUive case consists 
of three or more members joined in construction, with a 
copulative or disjimctive particle. A similar succession 
of objective members are separated by commas. 

Interjective words and phrases which interrupt the 
natural arrangement and succession of the members of a 
sentence, are marked off by commas. 

An ellipsis generally requires the insertion of a comma, 

to mark the omission of an important phrase or member. 

A thorough knowledge of Syntax is the best guide to 
accuracy in pointing. 



1 
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The inteijection (!) marks a strong or sudden menial 
emotion. 

The interrogation (?) is placed after a question. 

The parenthesis is almost disused ; commas are used 
instead. 

f 

Inverted commas (" ") indicate a quotation. 

Exercises in Punctuation. 
Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far 
from being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of 
men. 

Intemperance engenders disease ; sloth produces po- 
verty; pride cmtes disappointments; and dishonesty 
exposes to shame. 

Let us always remember where we are, from what 
causes the human state has become subject to depression, 
and upon what accounts it must remain under its present 
law. 

Be silent, be grateful, and adore. 
That discipline, therefore, which corrects the eagerness 
of worldly passions, which fortifies the heart with virtu- 
ous principles, which enlightens the mind with, useful 
knowledge, and furnishes to it matter of enjoyment from 
within itself, is of more consequence to real felicity than 
all the provision we can make of the goods of fortune. 

Let our happiness be sought where our proper praise 
is found ; and that be accounted our only real evil, which 
is the evil of our nature ; not that, which is either the ap- 
pointment of Providence, or which arises from the evil of 
others. 

Children of men ! it is well known to you that you are 
a mortal race. 
The great and the good, the prince and the peasant. 
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the renowned and the obscure, travel alike the road which 
leads to the grave. 

O thou hypocrite ! for by what other name can we call 
thee? 

To youth it particularly belongs to be generous in 
sentiment, candid in opinion, undesigning in behaviour, 
open to the most favourable construction of actions and 
conduct. Throughout all the stages of life, candour is 
one of the most honourable distinctions of the human 
character. It is connected with magnanimity ; it is justifi- 
ed by wisdom ; it is suitable to the relation in which we 
stand to one another. iff 

If the system which I have been recommending be 
pursued, with the addition of sedulous care in correction, 
encouragement from the teacher, and inculcation of such 
general rules as each occasion calls for ; then, and not 
otUerwUe, exercises in composition will be of the most im- 
portant and lasting advantage ; not only in respect of the 
object immediately proposed, but in producing clearness 
of thought, and in giving play to all the faculties. 

Foini the following sentences. 

When guilt arises to be glaring conscience endeavours 
to remonstrate But conscience is a calm principle Passion 
is loud and impetuous and creates a tumult which drowns 
the voice of reason It joins besides artifice to violence and 
seduces at the same time that it impels Eor it employs 
the imderstanding to impose upon the conscience It 
devises reasons and £irguments to justify the corruptions 
rX the heart. 

Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed 'tis there alone 
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His fiaculties expanded in full b|Dom 
Sliine out there only reach their proper use 
The man that dares traduce because he can 
With safety to himself is not a man 
An individual is a sacred mark 
Not to be pierced in play or in the dark 
But public censure speaks a public foe 
Unless a zeal for virtue guide the blow - 

CAPITAL LETTEBS. 

The first word of a book, chapter, or sentence must 
begin with a c^o^ letter. 
The first wonKf every line in poetry. 
The first word of every direct quotation. 
The titles and attributes of the Divine Being. 
Proper names, and adjectives derived from them. 
The pronoun I, and the inteijection O., 

Exercm, 

O virtue how amiable thou art. 

The lord mayor of london is created a knight. The 
queen and prince albert are at balmoral. Cicero was a 
great orator ; so was demosthenes. Be sure and direct 
the letter to John smith, glasgow; he expects it on 
Saturday. 

Farewell, charles and mary send their regards to 
uncle david. Have you read macaulay's history of eng- 
land ? write soon. 
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